IT HAPPENED" NIGHT—~ ®y Edgar Wallace 


CHAPTER I. 


“ HY is it, Jordan,” asked 
Josephine, pinching her 
lips thoughtfully, some- 

what to the detriment of articula- 

tion, “that so many men desert 
their wives?” 

She frowned at the handbills 
pinned to the cretonne curtains of 
the dining-room; the portraits 
which adorned the majority of the 
slips frowned back. They were 
frowni men, foreordained to 
steal guiltily from their slumber- 
ing responsibilities and to invoke 
the energies of the law. 

Jordan said nothing. In the 
first place he was not interested 
in Josephine’s grisly quest, and 
had long since ceased to protest 

inst her practice of using the 
dining-room curtains as a rogues’ 

ery. Accustomed now to the. 
jisplay of police notices concern- 
ing deserters, larcenists, burglars 
and house thieves, he could meet 
even the portrait of an occasional 
murderer at breakfast without 


turning a hair. In the second 


place—— 

“Jordan, Jordan! You're 
asle 

“BR 

Jordan Yeoman rumpled his 


gray hair guiltily. 

“TI wasn't asleep, Josephine— 
honestly, I heard you, every word. 
You said something about wives 
getting their deserts.” 

“1 said nothing of the kind,” 
said his daughter, severely. “You 
were asleep!” 

“Perhaps I was,” admitted Mr. 
nd yawned. “Where is 


Georgin: 

Josephine tilted her chin reso- 
lutely. Jordan must be cured of 
this habit of asking mechanical 
questions. He was not a bit con- 
cerned in the whereabouts of 
Georgina, or, if he was, he knew 
that, ink-besplattered and wild of 
hair, she was sitting in the garret 
wrestling with her new play. 
Georgina began writing a new play 
every week. Sometimes it was 
completed. More often than not, 
it. went the way of other futili- 
ties. 

“Where is Helen?” asked Jor- 
dan, patiently persistent, as he 
settled himself to a position of 
greater comfort in the deep chair. 

Josephine did not answer. She 
knew perfectly well that he had 
been talking with Helen in the gar- 
den half an hour before. She had 
hoth seen and heard, for Helen, in 
her prim way, had been instructing 
the bored Jordan in the chemistry 
of farming—Helen came out first 
in the agricultural class at St. 
Margarets. 

Josephine gazed absently upon 
the portrait gallery. Unwillingly 
she confessed that the collection 
was neither a thrilling nor a prom- 
ising one. The rewards offered 
were fairly paltry and the men of 
whom the police sought informa- 
tion were curiously vapid. 

Josephine had this weakness: 
that she believed a day would 
dawn when there would walk into 
her ken a greatly desired criminal, 
for whose arrest a fabulous re- 
ward was offered. She pictured 
him as a small man, her inferior in 
physical strength. Between other 
rehearsals she had practised, with 
Helen's aid, the exact procedure 
she_ would follow. 

Helen, whose sporting instincts 
had not been developed in the 
course of her stay at St. Margarets, 
entered a vigorous protest after 
the third practice. 

“Really, father, I should like to 
oblige Josephine, but I do think 
she is inconsiderate if she expects 
me to be knelt upon three times a 
day and be mauled and gagged 
with an awful dish-cloth every 
time I come into the kitchen! Be- 
sides, it hurts; kneeling on one, 
I mean.” 

“Where does she kneel, ducky?” 
asked Jordan indiscreetly. 

“T'd rather not say, father,” said 
Helen in a tone which did not en- 
courage further inquiry. 

Josephine came to the table, 
pulled out a rush-seated chair, and 
with an effort addressed herself to 
the business of account-keeping. 

It was a pleasant room, this in 
which they were, the prettiest in 
Crab Apple Farm. Spacious, airy, 
sweet-smelling, the men and wo- 
men who had chosen its furnishe 
ings had been dead these two hun- 
dred years. Through the big open 
window you saw the corner of a 
garden, splashes of crimson and 
claret, dapplings of gold and blue. 
Beyond were the sloping meadows 
and a flash of silver where the 
river ran. Beyond, again, the 
quarry-scarred hills, with a’ blue 
and white sky atop. 

Josephine was pretty, though no- 
body had told her so, except Geor- 
gina. But she insensibly discount- 
ed Georgina’s praise, for Georgie 
was at heart a poet and given to 
extravagance of speech. 


Helen, who had “taken” phy- 
siognomy as part of her science 
training at St. Margarets, said 


Josephine’s nose was too short and 


her chin too square. She did not 
think, either, that goldy-brown 
hair ‘went with the peculiar 


shade of gray in Josephine's eyes. 

Helen, being fifteen, felt it was 
her duty to explain these short- 
comings to her sister. Josephine 
laughed, kissed her, called her “a 
snub-nosed reptile” and dismissed 
her with a mince pie. Helen, who 
had studied hygiene at St. Mar- 
garets, knew exactly the effect of 
pastry upon the complexion and 
dropped the pie into the pig-stye, 
where it was greatly appreciated 
by a lady who had heard nothing 
of hygiene but knew that warm 
mince pie tasted good. 

Though it was the month of 
June, a log fire smouldered in the 
great open fireplace before which 


Jordan Yeoman nodded and 
dozed, whilst his capable 
daughter wrestled with co’ 
and hay accounts. He clung 
to his fires to t'e last. She, for 
her part, found the room oppres- 
sively warm and puffed in an un- 
lady! ike fashion. 
“Jordan, you're a fug! 
you don’t roast. 


I won- 
Y 


der ordan! 


“Eh? Yes, yes,” muttered her 
father. 

“Yes, yes!” she mimicked. 

“What the dickens do you 
want?” he growled. “I've been 


up half the night with that infer- 
nal cow.” 

Josephine showed her even white 
teeth in a smile. 

“And the cow is alive to tell 
the tale,” she said. ordan, have 
you thought any more about let- 
ing the two rooms?” 

le shifted uncomfortably. 

“T hate the idea of a—a boarder, 

even a Summer boarder.  It_ is 


rather low-down, isn't it, Jo? 
Helen says——" 

“Blow Helen!” she answered 
calmly. 


“Helen wants a new party 
dress; we all want clothes Badly 
and there is no money in the 
bank.” 

He wriggled his shoulders like 
a man who was taking an un- 
wanted shower. 

“Of course, there is really noth- 
ing derogatory to one’s dignity in 
taking a guest,” he admitted. “The 
Saffords have one every year, and 
old Safford is rolling in money. 
I don’t like the idea particularly, 
but as you say, money is rather 
tight.” 

“So tight that it can’t walk 
straight to Crab Apple Farm,” 


said Josephine vulgarly. You 
approve?” 
“Well—yes. I'd prefer a 


maiden lady or a——' 

“Never mind about that,” inter- 
rupted his daughter. “T've already 
let the rooms.” 

Jordan sat up suddenly. 

“The devil you have?. My dear 
Jo, you're masterful—that is the 
only word. Absolutely. Helen 
thinks. vi 

“That child is certainly thought- 
ful,” said Josephine with a sigh of 
resignation. 

Jordan Yeoman was a gentle- 
man farmer. He had not chosen 
his profession; rather had it chosen 
him. The farm had come to him 
from his father, the one possession 
which had escaped from the ruin 
which followed the Weatherbee 
Bank smash in the . His 
affairs had prospered, or declined, 
in ratio to the intelligence and 
enterprise of his successive man- 
agers, Just now he was his own 
manager. Life to Jordan was a 
placid current on which he was 
content to float. ; 

There were alarming moments 
when he found himself borne into 
whirlpools and rapids of singular 
ferocity, and when he needed all 
his strength and ,ingenuity to 
reach calm waters. nce there, 
he turned over on his back and 
contloued to float. He was float- 
in, 


ig now 
“Has Chinky been over this 
morning?” he asked. 

She shook her head without rais- 
ing it, her lips moving idly, for 
she was engaged in calculating the 
amount of oil cakes received in the 
past six months—and not paid for. 
“Something is pretty sure to 


turn up.” He reached out for his 
pipe and filled it. 

“Mick!” she retorted, intent 
upon her books. 

“Mick — who?” he asked, 
startled. 


“Micawber!” she said. 


He chuckled soft- 
ly and lit his pipe 
with great care and 
deliberation. 

“Respect for grey hairs was 
never a weakness of yours, Jo. 
But, maybe, if I had been a stern 
father to you I shouldn't have got 
half the fun out of life I have. 


The Bishop thinks it is most un- 
usual for a girl to call her father 
by his Christian name, and Mrs. 
Bishop is speechless when she hears 
you.” 


wish she was,” said Josephine 


She leant back in her chair and 
nibbled the end of her pen, her 
pained on the sum of her cal- 
culation: 

“Jordan, my boy,” she said slow- 
ly, “we're in a Hote! The only 
thing that can save our affairs 
from everlasting demnition is the 


“The Tremendous Jones,” she 
repeated, “the lodger will help, but 
his assistance is the merest drop in 
a bucket. The Tremendous Jones 
or a fine healthy murderer with 
a whole heap of blood money on 
his head.” 

J 


ve been listening to Geor- 
“I'm not sure 
that this playwriting of hers has 
a wholesome effect upon our little 
household. I suppose the Tremen- 
dous Jones is the title of her new- 
est play? And let me tell you this, 
Josephine,” he struggled up from 
the depths of his chair to empha- 
size a solemn warning, “I com- 
pletely and uncompromisingly re- 
fuse to take part in any more of 
Georgina’s rehearsals! The senti 
ments she puts into the mouths 
of her characters ‘are abhorent to 
me as a Christian and a law-abid- 
ing citizen. I will not stand up 
in this room and sneer at Bishops 
and capitalism as I had to in her 
last play.” 

“You'll do whatever is required 
of you, Jordan,” said Josephine 
firmly. Then a thought struck her. 
“Perhaps the lodgér can take a 
part,” she said, “I must- suggest 
that to Georgina,” 


CHAPTER II. 


HE office of Mr. Gallet-Mor- 
peth was situated on the top 
floor of a very high building. 

It was said that he had chosen this 
position in the hope that a time 
would come when elevators woul: 
cease to function, so that he might 
spend at least one day without in- 
terviewing indignant and slighted 
stars. For Mr. Morpeth was a 
theatrical manager, of considerable 
wealth and influence. Except for 
two framed play-bills that hung 
on the walls, and a scene model 
that stood on a table, there was 
little in the office, or eyen in his 
appearance to suggest his unhal- 
lowed calling. le was a stout, 
bald man, mild of and modest 
of demeanor, and he smoked a 
pipe that was black and polished 
and of a respectable size. 

That pipe lay on his writing 
table and he himself was standing 
before the scene model whistling 


softly, when the telephone bell 


rang. Since he was quite alone, 
he had perforce to answer the call. 
“Hello?—no. I can't talk to you 


now, Miss Staverly. I've got 
twenty people in the room. See 
the stage manager. No, I can’t 


put your song back, my dear, and 
if you are doing nothing in the 
play, why worry’, Say, you get 
your salary «don't ? It was a 
good song? Yuh! People are 
talking about the scandalous way 
you've been treated? Oh, yuh! 
They're talking about it? I saw a 
crowd on the street as I came 


along. I wondered what they were 
mightily interested in. See Mr. 
Jackson.” 


He sighed as he put down the 


wrecciver and pressed a bell, which 


was answered by his capable 
stenographer, book in hand. 

“Tell the stage manager that 
Miss Staverly saye she will walk 
out unless her sorig is put back. 
Tell him to encourage her.” 

“To do what?’ 

“To walk out,” said Mr. 
peth in his sad, even tones. “She 
has a six months’ contract, and 
she draws like a property magnet.” 
He tossed a letter across. ‘An- 
swer this. Say—well say that we 
haven't an opening for a new 
musical come 8 Tell her the 
usual Stage is 
a very hard profession, full of dis- 
appointments and temptations. And 
tell her that even the temptations 
aren't worth looking forward to. 
Tell her she'd better stick to her 
work in the jam factory. 

The secretary, examining 
letter, looked up. 

“It is dramatic academy—not 
jam factory,” she explained. 

“Same thing.” He passed an- 
other letter to her. “This man 
wants three stalls for Thursday 
night for ‘your beautiful drama 
Clara Belle'—where are the re- 
turns for last night?” 

The secretary found a printed 
form on which some figures were 
scrawled, 

Mr. Morpeth read the amount 
given at the foot of the blank. 

“Yes, Seventy in the house last 
night. I went in mysclf and I 
thought they'd forgotten to open 
the doors.” 

The girl gathered the hateful 
returns to the bundle on her knee. 

“It is a frost, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Morpeth’s laugh was with- 
out merriment. 

“Frost? That play would give 
rheumatism to a polar bear!” 

Secretaries to theatrical man- 
agers are not unused to such trag- 
edies, Yet Gallet-Morpeth made 
fewer mistakes than any man in 


Mor- 


the 


the busin d as she had been 
on her holi: when the play had 
heen —— 

“Did Mr. Jones read it before it 


was produced?” she asked, inter- 
ested. 


t Morpeth shook his head. 
“Of course he didn’t. It 
wouldn’t have been produced if he 
had. No, it never looked like bein; 
more than an artistic success. 
put it on to oblige a friend. He's 


a friend of mire no longer. Jones! 
Good Lord no! 
tickets. 


Now about these 
Send him—send him four 

will prevent his feeling 
y. ‘Dear Sir, | have pleasure 
in enclosing four stalls for Clara 
Belle. Owing to the great success 
of this drama—this romantic 


drama—I am not able to send you 
No, Jones never makes a 


lara Belle was a failure as soon 
I read the press notices. They 
said too much about the ‘clever 


acting’ and when acting appears 
clever, you can bet that the play 


is rotten. You don’t notice that 
they’re acting in a good play. Not 
until Saturday night. Here’s an- 


other girl who wants to go on the 
stage. Choke her off, and here's 


's 


Corelli's account. By the way, 
tell him I must have those new 
costumes for the Broadway _pro- 
duction by MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON AT THE LATEST! Tell 
him we're opening on Tuesday and 
send a notice to the pr that 
we're opening next week." 

The girl paused, her pencil 
raised. 

“Tuesday?” 

“No, Friday.” 


Miss Temmit smiled. 

“That's an unlucky day.” 

“¥ Morpeth. stared out of 
the window. “Every day is un- 
lucky in this business. I am not 
going to postpone it. People will 
think it is a revue. Send these 
plays back.” He picked up a 
bundle from the table. “This and 
this and that. And this one, too, 
and that one.” 

“Are they bad?” she asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“If you were as bad as they are, 
you'd be no lady,” said the sad 
Morpeth, rubbing his bald head 
irritably. “Now just take this. 
‘Miss » Georgina eoman, Crab 
Apple Farm (that’s “a pretty 
name). Seven Corners. Dear 
Madam: I have read the two plays 
which you have submitted and I 
like them, but am taking a further 
opinion upon them. I will write 
you again when I have had an op- 

rtunity of consulting Mr, Cicero 
Sones, my reader. Sineérely, &c.’ 
Here's her letter.” 

“She signs it Geofge Yeo?” said 
Miss Temmit, casting a-gwift pro- 
fessional glance over the letter. 

“Yes, that’s her nom de guerre. 
I wonder why people always take 
funny names when they get con- 
nected with the stage? odesty, 
perhaps, though I've never noticed 
that in authors. Maybe it’s a sense 


of decency. That’s all, I think.” 

She had only been gone out of 
the room a second ore she re- 
turned. 
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“What about - 
this rehearsal?” 
demanded the 
playwright, 
significantly, 
and Jordan 
wilted. 


“Mr. Cicero 
Jones,” she an- 
nouneed, an d 
Morpeth spun round with a hint of 
satisfaction on his dismal face. 

“The very man! Ask Mr. Jones 
to come in.” 

The man who entered with a 
quick, nervous step, was young and 
his horn-rimmed spectacles had the 
effect of emphasizing his youth. He 
was tall and because of his height, 
appeared slender. But for those 
scholarly glasses, he might have 
been mistaken for anybody but a 
student of dramatic writing. Tak- 
ing a hundred guesses at his pro- 
fession, few would have included 
“authorship.” He was too neatly 
dressed to deserve the appellation 
of “artistic”; his hair was close 


cropped, his clothes well cut. 
Morpeth crossed the room to 
meet him. 
“Hullo, old thing—you're the 


very fellow I wanted to see," he 


pointed to the table. “Voila!” 
The nose of Cicero Jones 
wrinkled. 


“Plays?” he asked unpleasantly. 


Morpeth nodded. 
“Two 


very good plays—I 
y_'em,” said the other 
“Buy ‘em and make a 


“I want you to read them first,” 
began the manager. 


ousl 


No, thank you.” 

Mr. Morpeth stared, 

“What's the matter?” 

“No plays for a month—those 
aye my doctor's orders,” said Mr. 
Cicero Jones with emphasis. ‘Do 
you Fealize that every play that is 
now being performed in this city 
was read by me, and that they 
were the best of 600 others that 
I read? Do you wonder why I 
am suffering from a_ nervous 
breakdown?” 

Morpeth was concerned. 
is “Joking apart—are you really 
i?" 

The young min nodded. 

“Iam a sick man. My nerves 
are like that!’ He held out his 
shaking hand. “I’m sorry, Mor- 
peth, but I can't do it. I’m going 
away into the country.’ 

“Where?” 

“1 shan’t tell you,” said Cicero 
Jones emphatically. “I will not 
have the innocent countryside pol- 
luted with triangle dramas.” He 
picked up one of the manuscripts 
with every evidence of distaste. 
“Whose stuff is it—Mandan’s?” 

“Mandan’s!” said Mr. Morpeth 
scornfully. ‘Good lord no! These 
are plays—real good stuff, I think. 
Amateurish in construction in cer- 
tain. parts, but that could be put 
right in no time. No, these are by 
a new author.” 

Cicero's lip curled. 

“I know,” he said sardonically. 
“Long soliloquies of why the wo- 
man left her husband in Act. I. 
Long soliloquies' of why she is re- 
turning to him in Act. Il. Long 
soliloquies of why he won't take 
her back in Act. III. Curtain on 
two perfectly da id bodies lying in 

it 


a blye spot 
Mi. orpeth smiled. 


Mr. Jones shook his head vigor- 


“Wrong! 
cical comedy———’ 

The other waved aside his ex- 
planation. 

“Let me guess—don't tell me. 
Husband takes a girl out to dinner 
and meets his wife with another 
man. Second act in bachelor's 
flat. “f 

“No. Now you'll read these fj 
me?” He wheedled, but his_vi 
leapt up from the chair in whicl 
he had seated himself. 

“No, no, no, no, no!” | 

His vehement refusal had tl 
accompaniment of the ielephongl 
bell. Bsually Mr. Morpeth did ni 
welcome the intervention of te: 
peramental actresses, but this wi 
an exceptional occasion, 

“Yuh — yuh? Hello, Ki 
Well, I don’t know. I've got whi 
I think is a real good part for your 
You're on the stage all the ti: 
and you've got every curtain. 
not Shakespeare. He didn’t w 
those kind of plays. I know 
was—about 300 years behind—s 
well, I can’t tell you about thi 
play yet—Jones won't read i 
yuh, he says so, he’s here sittin| 
right here—all right-Kitty M 
jesco—she wants to talk to you. 

His smile was triumphant as hg 
held out the receiver Cspot tof 


One of them is a far- 


Cicero Jones had a weak spot f 
Kitty. 

“{ don’t want to talk to anya 
body,” snarled the young ~ 
“Oh, all right! Hello, Miss 
frost Yes, good morning, I’m jusé 
leaving for the country—I'm a’ 
fully sorry, but I really can’t—m} 
nerves are in a terrible state—wh' 
don’t you read them yourself—ol 
T see—you don’t know what a pla’ 
is like until you see it on the sta: 

yes, there are a lot of people liki 


you But Miss Majesco—wel 
Kitty then—oh, all right—yes™ 
ye The trouble with m& 
got too sweet a di 

sweet disposition, 
howled. “Good-by!"" 3 


Slamming down the receiver hg 
at Morpeth. 
is too bad. 


I want a holf& 
4 


“You'll enjoy reading these 
said Mr. Morpeth smilingly 
Mr. Jones made a noise signif: 


ing his scepticism. 

“The author's real name. 
began the manager, and Jong 
swung round on him. ° 

“I don’t care a tinker’s cu 
what his name is,” he said savage 
ly. “I am not interested inf 
personality, his habits, his make 
car or his views on Bolshevis: 
all I’m interested in is a hammor 
swung between two apple tre 
and rough meadow spangled wi 
buttercups and a bit of cob 
sky and a few fleecy clouds abo 
and the song of the skylark in tl 
blue.” - 

“Sounds like a good back-clotlh 
to me,” said the soulless MorpetlS 
“with lark effects from the orche; 
tra, thunder off. Enter fair vi 
lage maiden swinging sunbonn 
‘It is twelve o'clock and the you 
squire has not returned from tl 
village—see, there he comes, ta-! 
a-ah!" S 

Mr. Jones had picked up 


manuscripts from the table od 
was thrusting them viciously ini 


his bag. S 

“These will kill me,” he sai 
ominously, “and you'll be respon 
sible. You've spoilt my holiday 
you and that—charming etre 


You've taken the joy out of the 
cornfields and_I hope you're satiog 
fied. Plays! George Yeo! George: 
Whato!”" 

After he had slammed out of thye 
room Mr. Morpeth gazed atte)... 
tively at the door through whic’ 
he had passed. 

“George Whato!” he repeats 
and shook his head. wet 

Such flippaney was unusual ii 
the staid Mr. Jones. . 


CHAPTER III. = 

R. ERNEST CHARLES 
M DOWLING was a modolt 
disciple of the muses. A 
stoutish young man, comfortably,: 


) 


circumstanced, the limits of his 
estate touched the hedge of wild 
woodbine that marked the north 


ernmost boundary of Mr. Yeoman’, 
He was not a gentler 


demesne. 
man. farmer,, though he was a 
gentleman and owned farms. A 


violently engined racing car, a pas- 
sion for rose growing and a taste 
in poetry occupied his pleasant 
days and ecstatic nights. He wrote 


about flowers and soaring birds 
and waterfalls, and other. articles 
of poetical interest, and he rhymed. 


“clearest” h “dearest and,, 
“rose” with “grows” and “eyes" 
with “skies,” with considerable 


cleverness and feeling. 

He brought his car into the yard 
of Crab Apple Farm one after- 
noon, waited for a considerable 
time whilst he removed his duster, 
brushed his coat and smoothed his 
hair. Then, taking a white bundle 
from the back seat, he tenderly 
stripped the paper covering from 
a bunch of roses, straightened his 
tie and walked into the kitchen, 
There was no reason in the world’ 
why, he should not have entered 
the house by the front door. Tt 
thrilled Mr. Dowling, however, to 
make his invariable entry by way 
of the dairy and kitchen. 

Mrs. Mumble, the stay and prop 
of the Yeoman _ establishment, 
straightened herself up from her 
bread-board and gleamed beney- 
olently over her spectacles. i 

“Good_afternon, Mr. Dowling, 
Lord! You gave me quite & 
start!” 

Every event, expected or other- 
wise, gave Mrs. Mumble “quite # 
start.” 

Chinky Dowling laid down the 
roses clear of the flour that almost 
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“ govered the table and drew a long 
breath. 


“Would you give these to Miss 
Yeoman, when she comes in?” he 
asked. / 


It was a fiction maintained by 
Chioky that Georgina \was “out” 
when he called. is also was his 
standing excuse—had he ever been 
called upon to exeuse himself-— 
for his unceremonious entrance by 
way of the kitehen. 

“She ain’t out!” said Mrs. Mum- 
ble complacently. “She's upstairs 
in her studio.” 

“Btaay, Mrs, Mumble,” murmur- 
ed Chinky. 

“Study is it? I always git tem 
mixed up. Shall I er?’ 

Chinky started ne! sevpiiely: 

“No, no, Mrs. Mumble,” he hesi- 
tated. “There's a note in the flow- 
ers,” he added. 

“Shall I take it out?” asked the 
misguided woman. 

“No, please,” he urged, “It is 
—er—a little poem.” 

Mrs. Mumble wiped her flow 
hands and regarded him wil 
astonishment. 

“You made it up. yourself?” she 
asked. “Dear me, you must. be 
clever, Mr. Dowling!” 

The stout young man went red. 

“Oh, well, of course, I ean’t 
compare myself to Miss Yeoman.” 

rs. Mumble shook her head. 

“Ah, but she’s got brains,” she 
said, and senmog a lack of com- 
pliment went on heartily, “and you 
may have 'em.too, for all TL know 
—but Miss Yeoman! She wrote 
another play last week.” 

“Did she?” said the awe-stricken 
Mr. Dowling. 

He could not remember when 
he had come to /the kitchen for 
these preciously' intimate talks 
about Georgina, when he had not 
learnt that Georgina had written, 
or was writing, a new play. Yet 
every fresh revelation of her genius 
filled him with a novel wonder, 

“She « said Mrs. Mumble 
proudly, and Miss Josephine 
pave been acting it all the morn- 
ing. It's remarkable! I don’t 
know how she does it. Only uses 
an ordinary pen, the same as you 
and. me might.” 

Mr. Dowling murmured that 
poetry took some writing too. 

“I dare say it does,” said the 
loyal housekeeper. “I often won- 
der how people can have 
patience to write it; but I suppose 
it’s habit, like everything  ¢lse. 
Look at the way the man at the 
circus balanced a lady on his head 
—that’s habit, ain’t it?” 

Chinky thought he heard a famil- 
iar voice at that moment. 

“Yes—you'll give Miss Yeoman 
the flowers?” he said, making prep- 
aration for flight. 

“Certainly I will.” 

“Er—you might mention that 
there’s a note there. You needn't 
say It is spoetgy.” 

Mrs. Mumble gave him a re- 
proachful look. 

“Oh, Mr. Dowling, you know I 
wouldn't put her off reading it.” 

Ready to fly, he lingered and the 
old woman on her favorite theme 


‘Miss Gporgina’s plays! The 
one she wrote at, Easter. I eried 
over it—I did. About the mother 
and the little child! It upset me 
for a week. 
self so much in my life,” 
inconsequ 


I never enjoyed my- 
she added 


that one of tl 
see them played, and Mrs. 
agreed. 

“I wouldn't be a bit surprise 
she said~stoutly. “I’ve known 
some remarealte, things to happen 
ife. 


umble 


in my Who'd ever have 
thought my husband | would have 
been killed by falling “out of a bal- 
loon? Why, if anybody had tald 
me phat w oing to happen, I 
should have hed!" 

Chinky re ed her with alarm. 


And yet she seemed a kind-hearted 
woman. 


Feet hurt look to your heels 


HABBY, run-over heels give outward evidence of 
heel distortion—a serious condition. Weakened heel 
bones giving under the weight of the body, are forced 


out of alignment. 


Other bones in the delicate foot structure are 


carried with them and the unnatural pressure results in pain in the 
arch, leg and even the thigh bones. Heel distortion is 
and should be corrected before serious disability sets in. 


This condition can be corrected 
by placing in the shoe a pliable 
leather device so formed as to 
counteract the abnormal ten- 
dencies of your foot. By this 
Wizard Lightfoot System fallen 
arches, callouses, leaning heels 
nd other foot troubles are suc- 
cet corrected without pain or 
fort. Relief is immediate. 


Leading physicians everywhere 
endorse this Sytem. ‘The most 
progressive shoe dealers employ 
‘one or more experts who have 
studied the subject and knowhow 
to correct foot troubles by the 
Wizard Lightfoot System. Ask 
your dealer if he can ptpvide you 

with this service. If mot, te 
Tel-U-Where Bureau or write us, 


Wizard Lightfoot Co,, 1737 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


461 8th Ave., New York. 


Cunard Bidg., Liverpool. 


_othing f that 


on ae 


“I wouldn’t be surprised at any- 
ned to Misa Geor- 
gina,” rs. 
wouldn't even be sui 
didn’t marry very well indeed.” 
“Er—yes,” the young 
man, without any great heartiness. 
“She'll have to go away from 
here oe do it—what can sh¢ oud 


about he: Mr. Dowling? 
he: Beri and nobodies?” 
Mr. Mtanding wi ulserehly 


, thee it was prey, 


to do wel 


“Yes, misg. He left-you these 
flowers.” 


“How eet ae wn.the 


“There's a note. inside, all ac- 
counts,” whispered Mrs. Mumble 
hoarsely, and made mysterious 
signals. 


er Where’ 's Helen?” asked Jordan 
from the window. 


eon ty 
d_is too serious 


Ad ae 
this ff X 
she shrilledj“and Helen Yeoman’s 


Helen, Helen!” 


Mrs. Sable emphatically “Now, precise voice answered her, 
Miss Jose won't do well. *-Helen was slim and tall» Her 
that’s my conviction, Shel? “Shade was carefully drawn ,to 
too independent. Men don’t wi YF a high, white forehe: 
independent women. A man likes laited reprondhahay.” 
a woman to look up to Bakes and ‘Schoolgirl dress was worn decer- 
how can she look up to him ously long, and fepee ee the toes of 
independent?” er trim shoes to 
The door we Bay arid Jordaa in her hair she was all prop ‘a 
Yeoman strode in w (“Helen,” said Josephine, descri 
“Hello, Chinky. Mrs. Mumbl¢ ing her, “is the kind of kid that 


teaching you to make pies?” 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Yeoman;" 

said Chinky, nervously. “Er——” 
“Tea ready, Mrs. Mumible?” 


“No, sir, it is half an hour to 
lie, a wi 
inky, in an agony of appre- 
hension, saw his retreat bi and 
the of an_ enforced 
meeting with the getghe Geor- 
Fin pe tote the di 
by e dining- 
room,” said Jordan. “Where are 


the girls—huve you seen them, 
Ernest?” 

“No, sir—I only just looked in! 
I’ve a—an engagement a 

“Miss Georgina is in her study, 
sir,” said Mrs, Mumble. “Miss 
Helen is in the garden and Miss 
Josephine is getting the room 
ready for the new ge ntle ema,” 

Jordan led, 

“The boarder, eh?” 

“Boarder?” gasped the alarmed 
Chinky. 

Jordan took him by the arm and 
led him into the big dining-room. 

“Yes—the girls think it is @ sin 
and a shame that we should have 
two rooms in the house lying 
empty all Summer, so they adver- 
tised in one of the papers—you 
know the sort of thing. ‘Beautiful 
old farm house, electric light, 
&e.’"” 

Mb. Dowling wiped his damp 
forehead. 

“But, good heavens—er—how 
= ee ike that, Mr. Yeoman?” 


Ee I don't care if it amuses 
the I'm glad for them to get 
the extra money. So long as the 
gentleman isn’t too impossible. 

“It is rather a risk, isn’t 
asked the agitated young man. ‘ 
mean, getting strange people in.” 

Jordan laughed. 

“You mean the possibility of his 
making love to the girls? Georgina 
is too engrossed in her plays, and 
I'd like to meet the man who had 
the courage to make love to Jo- 
sephine. And as for Hi ,» why 
she'd freeze him to deat! 

“Of course, he may be quite 


“As a matter of fact, he’s com- 
paratively young,” said Jordan. 
“We had his references from his 
bankers and they were very satis- 
fi Are you staying to tea?” 
he aobed ui Mumble bustled 
in, tray in Shand: 

“Oh, dear no. I just dropped in 
to leave some roses for—er—Miss 
Georgina.” 

“And a aote,” said the helpful 
Mrs. Mumble. 
of course, a note,” said 
» hurriedly. Is Georgina 
writing a new play? 

“Yes, I suppose she is, Chinky,” 
said Mr. Yeoman, carelessly, “I 
mber when she wasn’t. 
mind her writing plays 
if she didn’t ask » to rehearse 
them. is Josephine 
‘o it. 1 forget 
last time. Do you 
remember, Mrs. Mumble?” 

The stout lady stopped laying 
the table to consider. 

“T think you were a gentleman 
that_took’ drugs, sir.” 

“That was the one before,” eor- 
rected Jordan. ‘No, the last time, 
i I remember rightly, I was a 

ur 


ins Josephine is a little— 
domiasesin , isn’t she?” suggested 
Chinky. e had reason to hold 
such a view and Jordan Yeomai's 
5 twinkled. 
Hello, has she been bullying 


you?” 


“What I complain about, sir,” 

Mrs. Mumble saved the youth from 

“is Miss Jo- 

Jordan inned.- Josephine’s 

violent vi ulary was his secret 
delight. 

“She's built that way, Mrs. 


Mumble. Why, my dear mother, 
God rest her, swore like = trocar! 
It is a fact. say she started 
in her cradle r= / yet she was as 
good a woman-as ever lived. It is 
a family characteristic. An ances- 
tor of ours told George the Thiril 
to go to hell and got a knighthood 
for it. I’m not sure whether he 
got a knighthood or was hanged. 
Anyway he was distinguishe 
his profanity. There’s Georgina? 
he said suddenly at the sound of a 
hootans on the stairs. 

wling hastily gathered his 
hat. 


“1 won't wait. Good-by, Mr. 
Yeoman.” 

“Stay and have some tea,” 
Jordan. “You can see Georgina 
wai her the flowers yourself.” 

nd the note,” added the kind- 

Mumble. 
thank you, I have | to get 
ee Good—good-by. 
was out of the room and 


urged 


half way to the yard before Geor- 
gitfa came in. 
CHAPTER IV. 


EORGINA YEOMAN was by 
bora gare agreement the pret- 
iest member of the family, 


in pote of her untidy hair and 
her queerly masculine 
walved an hand to her aitae 


Ernest es, 


't T 
Mrs. Mumble ” 


has never come to the tcble with 
messy hunds and has never had a 
hole in- her stocking. 
human.”) 

She crossed .t¢ where Jordan 
was sitting in his favorite chair, 
and kissing him sedately on the 
forehead, sat down on @ hassock 
by his side. 

“Jordan, I've, finished the play,” 
said Georgina. 

“Have you “duck? I'l) bet it’s a 
winner!” 


shamelessly. 
well, ask 


“Who put that d Aie—dosp cloth 
upon the stairs?” she demanded, 
wrath full “Did I hear the duleet 
tone of enest Charles, or did my 
ears deceive me?” 

“Leave Chinky alone,” 
Georgina. “He brought me these 
flowers.” 

“Hullo, Jordan, been to mar- 
ket?” Josephine’s hand dropped 
on her father’s shoulder. She had 
not seen him that day, for Jordan 
had left at an uncomfortably early 
hour. 

He nodded. 

“Yea.” 

“Sell anything?” 

“No,” said Jordan, squirming. 

“Did you see the bank man?” 
demanded the remorseless Jo- 
sephine. 

“I did,” said her father, defiant- 

“He was very reasonable about 
» overdraft.” He dropped his 
caressingly upon Helen's 
head. 

“Is he fein to increase it?” 
demanded Josephine. 

Helen turned up a reproving 


ace. , 

“I really don’t think you should 
worry dear father,” she said; “he 
must be very tired; aren't you, 
dear?” 

Josephine’s sneer 
audible. 

“Oh, look at Helen,” she scoffed. 
“Here's a picture for you, Geor- 
gia! Fair child crouched at ruin- 
ed father's feet—caressing hand. 
Looks up at cruel sister with sor- 
rowful eyes!” 

“You just leave Helen alone, 
too,” said Jordan, good humoresly. 

“I can’t leave anybody alone, 
Jordan—not to-day. The day the 
lodger comes.” 

“I think ‘lodger’ sounds awful. 
Why not ‘paying gue 
ine?" she asked, severe! 
Because he ‘hasn't  p 
said the practical Josephine. 
‘lodger’ till Saturday.” 

Jordan's face clouded. 

“L hope he is not going to give 
you a lot of trouble,” he said, and 
Josephine for once agreqd with 
him. 

“I hope so for his sake—if he 
I'll chuck him out!” 

7” murmured Helen. 

“What would you say, angel— 
‘shove’ ?” 

“At St. Margaret's,” said Helen, 
gently, “I used to fine the girls fox 
sla In fact, Miss Reppley said 
that from the day I became head 

—irl the tone of the school im- 
proved immensely.” 

“I wonder you can sleep at 
night. Any letters?” 

“The post isn’t in yet.” 


was almost 


“He's 


“Was there anything this morn- 
ing?” asked Jordan. 

“Nothing—it is the mail [Pm 
thinking of. I wonder how they'll 


like ‘The Farers.’ 

Jordan had 
tag of Georgie’s plays; he 
given up after the {prticeth. 

“That is the last but one, isn’t it?” 

“No. I wrote that last Sum- 
mer,” said Georgina. “‘We shan’t 
hear how they like ‘The Farers’ 
for a long time.” 

“The manager hasn't had it 
more than a year,” explained the 
cynical Josephine. 

said Helen, ‘orgive me nay ing 20), 

I don’t think they cf 


ce tried to keep 
had 


aceept i 
“And why not?” de’ manded Jo- 
sephine, hands on hips, glaring 


down at the youthful seeptic. 

“It is much too violent-——the lam- 
guage is so strong. Don't you 
think so, papa?” 

Jordan waved helpless hands. 

“What does it matter what papa 
thinks, you tnmodern child? 
certainly thought it was a pretty 
good play, and the last one’ was a 
real fine one. I read it and it 
made me roar with laughter— 
what was it called?—‘The Wan- 
derer.’" 

Georgina's face fell. 

“That was supposed to be a trag- 
edy, Jordan,” hissed Josephine. 

“Oh, was it?” said her father 
feebly. “I fst all mixed with ’em.”” 

“No,” said Josephine. “I think 

‘The Wanderer’ is certain to be 

referred to the Tremendous 

Jones.” 

“The who? Did you mention 
» that name before?’ I thought that 


it was the title of a Play 

you mean to me that 
you've never heard of Tremen- 
dous Jones?” asked Josephine, 
amazed. “Why, he reads for every 
big theatre in London. There are 
Peteticen Week’, Ine. Creat Britats Rich: 


in the 


Ht 


She’s in-, 


said 


9 ry s 
wag Led 
Georgina explained. 


sail Joseph- 
came in with 
we 


“Oh, lord; what aml this after- 
one Jordan's face underwent 


like a bad4 “ 
Pig 's rotten,” agreed hig daugh- 


Ttelen, of tabs fathers righ, 
heaved a 
ad “one <apremion) 
wed at 
papa, I used to Saal hs the 


se an? Ta 


was a certain amount of 

er Helen's voice did not want 
evinplacency. t 
i “Hypocri jcal. little devils!” 

“Any new rewards turned up, 
Jot" eakes! Mr. Yeoman, tactfully, 
apd Josephine jumped to her feet. 

yes—I got the ‘Hue and 
jis morning.” 
flew across the room and up 
the stairs. 

“f' think it is so absurd, papa, 
don't you?” asked Helen, and the 
eautious Mr. Yeoman offeréd no 
opiniop. In a sense, Josephine, 
who had many of, his qualities, 
was nearer himself ‘when she was 
engaged in this fantastic hobby, 
than she was at any other time. 

“We've got to get money from 
somewhere, Jordan,” said his eld- 
est daughter. “T thought with my 
plays I should have made at least. 


a hundred’ thousand, Look at the 


fortunes that have been made out 
of ‘Star of Baghdad.’ Why, they 
say that the manager buys a new 


ear every Friday atterieen! And 
Jo may get a reward. You get 
anything y hard for—pass 
the jam, E e. 

Helen's nose went up. 

“I'm not going to pass it until 


you call me by my proper name,” 
she said, haughtily. 

Mr. Jordan threatened to sing. 
There was no more effective 
method of silencing all controversy 
and soothing discordance. Once 

¢ had -carried his threat into 
execution—only once. The family 
remembered. 

“Well, who is it now?” he asked, 
as Josephine came running down 
the stairs, paper in hand, “the man 
who abandoned his wife and seven 
children and left them chargeable 
to the town, or the believed to be 
concerned in the jewel robbery?” 

“Oh, them!" said Josephine, con- 
temptuously, as she opened the 
folded, paper. 

¥ shivered. 
said Josephine, “this is a 
two thousand prize. Listen. 
‘Wanted for felony, John Franklin, 
aged 25. Medium height, dark 
hair, grey eyes, clean shaven, 
rather long face, in the habit of 
wearing horn-rimmed — speetacles. 
Has a sullen manner, is short of 
speech, but talks like an educated 
man. Will probably be in_posses- 
sion of large quantities of bonds 
stolen from the Ninth National 
Bank. Very likely to make his 
way westward by road.- He speaks 
several languages. He has a prac- 
tice of stroking his chin, and his 
favorite pose is that of a man who 
is suffering or recovering from a 
nervous breakdown. The above 
reward will be paid by the bank 
for the arrest and conviction of 
the fugitive.’ ” 

'wo thousand!” mused Jordan. 

“Making his way West!" Geor- 
gina's vyes shone. “What a won- 
derful situation for a drama!” 

It struek Helen in quite another 
way, 

“Poor man! How sad to think 
that one is hunted like a wild ani- 
mal. Perhaps if he had had the 
influence of a good home——” 
good home has 
done for you!” said Josephine. 

“I’m only thinking of some poor 
woman who is praying for his 
safety,” said Helen, gently. 

“What about this poor woman 
who is praying to catch him?” de- 
manded her sister. “Jordan, we 
must find some money. Have you 
any?” 

“Very little,” said Jordan, “I'll 
fii. a check to-morrow from the 

Dairy Syndicate.” 

ne of the cows was mn 

by the storm yesterda; 
hen I tried to stroke 
she ran away like mad,” 

“What cow wouldn't?” asked 
Jose hine. “But about money?” 

you want it pretty baat 2 ad 

Josephine nodded. had 
meant to speak to him @e night 
before. 

“Mumble’s wages wete due on 


er "pone nose 


Armistice Day,” she said, “and 
Helen wants new undérelothes.” 

“Really!” said outraged 
Helen. 

“Well, don’t yo ; 

“| hardly think. k is d thing to 


talk about to dear daddy.” 
“Didn't-you know she wore——” 


Jordan interry 

“Jo, you're in elicate. Pll raise 
you pomething by Saturd: 

“Perhaps John will 
come 


w the 
undies, he'd fy. into 


ine retorted. 
pect Mr. Jones to pay in cavance.” 


Deere. ‘ 


“Jones! Is the young man 
= who 
“very little 
“Tt wonder if he knows our 
Mr. Jones?” 


‘re all one family,” sug 
goatee osephine, “descen a from 
eet sonet What is 

wrong, Mumble?” 
Mrs. Mumble had come into the 
of woe and a 


man. I thought she.wouldn’t. She 
= for a day and then she “ 
back to*the mun.” ‘ 
wetHave you been stroking her 
nose, see asked Josephine, 
ace’ it.’em on the chair, 
Mrs. fambh 


“Now what about these cammies 
of Miss Helen's?” ; that’ lady, 
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How to 


By Enid 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—I am often 


for the complexion, 

beautifier I have 
found. is Derwille in combination 
with Liska cold cream. I use Liska 
[cold cream to cleanse and soften the 
skin, and Derwillo for the instant 
beauty it imparts. 

It's a combination hard to beat, and 
has become more popular with ac- 


tresses than anything else 1 know of, 


and Li 
| fora cream, an rs Sink y you will be 
come as enthusiastic over these toilet 
preparations as T am. 

Derwillo instantly gives your co: 
plexion a youthful, white a 
pearance. It soften: 
the skin, making it 
beauty. A single a 
surprise you. The co 
wonderful for sallow ak 
burn and discolorations of all kinds, 

Derwillo comes in three 


will 
in 


flesh, white and brunette, Try, flesh 
or brunette on your face and white on 
your neck, hands aud arma Derwillo 
stays on until you wash it off. 
Therefore, perspiration does hot af- 
feet it, 

Over a-million discriminating girls 
and women” use it in prefe 
face powder or beau 


that 
there is" 


kood.” or ‘Just like It.” 


Note how many pretty teeth are 
seen everywhere today. Millions 
are using a new method of teeth 
cleaning. They remove the dingy 
film. The same results will come 
to you if you make this ten-day 
test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 
¥ilm absorbs stains, then it ofter 
forms the basis of thin, dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 
| Old brushing methods do not 
effectively combat it. So most 
teeth are discolored more or less. 

Thus’ film destroys tooth beauty. 
Tt also causes most tooth trou- 
bles. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea, now so alarm: 
ingly common. 


Now a daily remover 
Dentalacience, after long re- 
film. (Authorities have 


proved. their efficiency. Now 
leading dentists, nearly all the 


Papsadént 


The. New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authori- 
ties and now advised by leading 


dentists almost the world over. 
Used by careful peeats of some 
fe races, All iggists supply 


the large tubes, 


Beautiful Complexion | 


aden! 


“Just as) toilet counters of 
Sold at the! or department sto 


search, has found two ways to fr 


mf ‘Edgar Wallace 


“i duties at once, 


“Leave 


if you have!” she said. 
em, Mumble. We'll have a court 

when the man has gone. 
een your natural agitation, 
Helen.” 


Georgina fold: Her serviette 
avd nodded te Josephine. To- 
gether they rose. 


“What about this rehearsal?” 
pright, signifi- 


(To Be Contipae? | (Next Next Sunday) ‘ 
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Have 'a 


Bennett- 


Enid Benne: 
p-to-date drug 


They F ight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


world over, are urging their daily 
use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to comply with modern 
requirements. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it. 
The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 

Pepsodent, with every use, at- 
tacks the film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the Starch di- 
gestant-in the saliva. That to 
digest the starch deposits which 
may cling to teeth and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is Nature's neu- 
tralizer for the acids wh'ch cause 
decay. 

In these three ways it fights 
the enemies of teeth as nothing 
else has done, 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few 
days. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence jof the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear, Enjoy the re- 
after effects. 

Do this to learn what millions 
know—the wey to whiter, cleaner, 


safer teeth. Cut 
peraig out the coupon 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Devt. 161.3104 8. Wabash Aye 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE Tint TOA FAsrY 


IT HAPPENED” NIGHT ®y Edgar Wallace 


| 

Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 

'ORDAN YEOMAN isa gentleman farmer with three daughters. Jose- 

¢ phine is th ime father by his 
iret name. She has this kness: that she believes a day will da 
when there will walk into reatly desired criminal for wh: 

@ fabulous reward is o' reine, aspires to be a playwright 

r in rehearsing her plays. 

girl of fiftee: 


“ *Yes—that afternoon I met Reginald by the lake. I 
accused him! He sneered at'me! All the dormant 
madness in me leaped to life! 1 sprang at him— 
he lost. his balance and fell into the water! 

He tried to escape, but I thrust him down 
with my foot, down, down, down!’” 


Helen 
out of school. 
Summer boarder 


nd tl ure! 
fon when Georgina calls @ 
earsal of one of her plays. 


¢CoRtinued from Last Sunday ) 
H CHAPTER V. 
‘TO a man with predilections 
toward a smooth-running 
“life, it was something of a 
1p and an inquietude to be 
related to stage-struck women. Not 
that either was stage-struck in the 
acepted sense of the word. Geor- 
gie-wrote plays; to Jordan they 
were good, but then, he knew noth- 
ing about plays or authors. 

But of all the drawback~ which 
this play-writing business pre- 
sented none equalled: in point of 
inconvenience, amounting some- 
times to a positive misery, this de- 
testable practice of roping him in 
to read a part in one of Georgie’s 
rehearsals, 

“Must I rehearse? These hasty 
meals are going to play the devil 
with my digest! ion,” fe com, -ained 
but none the less obeyed. 

“Help push the table over in 
the corner, Jordan,” said his ener- 
getic daughter. “Exercise is what 

‘ou 
J Mrs. Mumble, an_ interested 
spectator of the moving scene, 


waited. 
you be wanting me, 

miss?” she asked. 

Georgina consulted her scriy'. 

“Let me see, what were you?” 

“I was the young lady that led 
the young gentleman into tempta- 
tion,” said Mrs. Mumble hope- 


tally. 

eorgina shook her head, 
“That was the farce—no, this is 

the drama, ‘The Wanderer,’ Mrs. 

Mumble—there isn’t a part for 


yu. 

A disgruntled actress went back . 
to the kitchen and the peeling of 
potatoes, 

A clear space was now made. 
Josephine, trained in dining-room 
stage craft, had rearranged the 
furniture to meet the requirements 
of the scene, and aow turned her 


attention to Jordan. Thaf worthy 
man had stealthily pulled his chair 
to the fireplace and had unobtru- 


sivel diesppenrel. from view. 
“Jordan ealled Josephine 


abarply. 
ere was no answer. 

“Jordan! Damn the bdy, he’s 
gone to sleep again!” 

“Oh!” a horrified gasp from 


Helen. 

“Well?” Josephine snapped, “it 
is a classical quotation—from 
Dickens.” 

“To one’s own father!” said the 
shocked Helen. 

“To three’s own father, if yor 
don’t mind,” said Sosephing, 


standing there with your head held 
high, looking at me with contempt 
“You're not the only child. Jor- —I recognize the devil lurking in 


dan!” our eyes. My God! What a fool with the body in a lime kiln. It 


was never found. She only comes 


Jordan woke with a start. ve been!’ ” 

“What do I do?” he complained. 

“You can sit where you are,” 
said Josephine. “You're Sir Mil- 
ford Scarborough.” 

“Oh,” said Jordan blankly. 

Georgina rumpled his hair. 

“You haven’t got much to say, 
so don’t grouch, darling,” she 
coaxed and Jordan growled again. 

“T’'m not grouching. But why 
am I always the villain?” 

“All Georgina’s male characters 
are villains,” explained Helen. 
“Even the clergymen. I’m not 
saying they aren’t true to life. 
Clergymen can be as bad as any- 
body, but——” 

“T wish you'd keep the Sunday 
papers out of that child’s hands, 
Georgie,” said souspkine in de- 
spair. “Now, is everybody ready?” 

Everybody was ready. Mr, Yeo- 
man, with his script on his knee, 
nodded heavily. 

“Go ahead, Georgie.” 

Georgina had retired to the 
vicinity of the stairs. Now she 
stalked tragically toward the doz- 
ing Jordan. 

* ‘Have you nothing to say to 
me?’” she asked in hollow tones. 
Apparently Jordan hadn't. 

“Go on, Jordan!” encouraged 
Josephine anxiously. 

Jordan blinked. 

“Eh—er—what?” 

“‘Have you nothing to say to 
me?’” repeated Georgina, and her 
father fumbled with the manu- 


script. 
“‘Nothing,’"” he read rapidly 
and monotonously, “ ‘you have 


made your bed, lie on it, lie on 
it——’ by the way, who made my 
bed last night, Jo?” 

Josephine dropped into a chair 
with a moan of anguish. 

“They forgot to take the extra 
blanket off, ‘that’s all,” explained 
Jordan hurriedly. 

“Will you leave these sordid 
matters until after we have fin- 
ished!” demanded the exasperated 
stage manager. “Get on with the 
play!” 

“ ‘Have you nothing to say to 
me?” asked Georgina for the 
third time. 

“ ‘Nothin,’ ” read. Jordan. 
“You have made your own bed, 
lie on it, lie on it, lie on it!” 

“And this is the rew: of my 
devotion,’ ” said Georgina claspin; 
her hands tragically. For this 
loved you, left my home, my 
friends, gave up 4 career! Ah, 
you can smile! en I see you 


gs @& 


Helen shuddered. 

“T know you'll think I'm a 
”’ she said, “but there’s an 
y in this play. 
children may 


be taken to see this. 

“Oh, shut up, Helen! You can 
always tone it down for the 
matinees—go on Georgina.” 

But Georgina had for the mo- 
ment given up the attempt to re- 
hearse. 

“T can’t possibly get any idea 
how this is going if I am con- 
stantly interrupted. And I do so 
want to know how it will appeal to 
the managers.” 

“I’m sure people won't like it,” 
insisted Helen. “At St. Mar- 
garet’s we always cut the D’s and 
the G’s out of our play: 


“Oh, smother St. Margaret's!" 
said Josephine wildly. 
Georgina.” 

Georgina took up her script 


“Go on, 


beware, Milford Scarborough! Be- 
ware! Ha! You start! So I have 
touched you on the raw! You need 
not frown at me! You cannot 
make me fear you. Heaven will 
not allow such a man as you to 


triumph! You  smile’—this is 
where you come on, Jo.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“‘Lady Violet!” breathed 


Georgit 

“What are you doing here with 
my husband?’” demanded Jose- 
phine sternly. 

“Your husband, ha, ha, ha!” 
sneered Georgina. 3 

Josephine’s eyebrows rose. 

“Your attitude is strange, Mil- 
dred Burton—Great God!’ ” 

Helen made a disparaging noise. 

“You can go out if you don’t 
like it, Helen!” said Josephine fu- 
riously, “but for heaven's sake 
don’t sniff!” 

“] do think you're overdoing it, 
really!” said Helen with resigna- 
tion. “Why not ‘Good Gracious!’ 
At St. Margaret’s——” 

“Shut your ears if 
you,” suggested Josephine and was 
once more the injured heroine. 
“Now then—‘What is this man to 
you?” 

“ ‘He—is—my—husband!’ ” said 
Georgina tragically. 

ine started back. 
‘Ah, no! No! No!” 

“Four ‘no’s,’” murmured the 

disapproving prompter. 


it shocks 


“‘No. It is not ‘trye—it is not 
ter — ue!’” gasped Josephine. 
“‘My—goodness! It’s not true. 
Milford! Say that it is not true! 
Speak!” She dropped her hand 
on Jordan’s shoulder and shook 
him. “Here! Wake up, Jordan! 
You're snoring when you ought to 
be sneering!” 

Jordan came to consciousness 
with a painful grimace. 


“Eh, what—oh, yes. ‘Let him 
perish, let him perish!’ ” 
Dramatist and stage manager 


howled together. 

“You don’t start perishing any- 
body until the last act,” said Jose- 
phine with painful calm. . “You've 
got the wrong page, Jordan, let 
me show you—there you are— ‘Tt 
is false, false, false!’ ’ 

“Oh, yes, I see. ‘It is false, 
false, false’—what about a pipe?” 


a sniff! 
“ ‘Milford! 


that Go on Georgina.” 
You cannot mean 
that! Ah, no! You are jesting, 
Milford! You cannot deny your 
wife—your innocent child! Yqu 
do! I see it in your eyes!” 
“You turn your head . 
You laugh! You laugh! Ah, w 
—woe! My—heavens, he laughs!’ ” 
(“Och!” snored Jordan, his chin 


dropping to his chest.) *“ ‘Then 
I am indeed lost! How can you 
look me in the face? Have you 


told me the worst, Milford?’ 

Mrs. Mumble put her head in at 
the door. 

“The milk’s gone bad, miss.” 

Josephine said something. Helen, 
seeing it coming, closed her ears. 

“We'll never keep Jordan 
awake,” said Georgina in despair, 
after the shocked Mrs. Mumble had 
hurriedly withdrawn. “He always 
does this after tea. Really he is 
terrible. And I did so want to see 
how it would go.” 

Josephine slipped her arm about 
Load sister’s shoulder and, hugged 

er. 

“My dear, don’t worry, this is a 
great play. The bit we've done 
shows that. Honestly, Helen, don’t 
you think so?” 

Helen, thus appealed to, as- 
sumed a new importance! 

“Do you wish me to be frank?” 

“If you're going to be frank,” 
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ou can shut up!” 


said Georgina, 


“Honestly, lovie-babe,” said 
Josephine cuddling the frigie 
Helen, “don’t you think it will 


hit "em in the eye?” 

“Do you mean will it be a suc- 
cess?” 

“Yes.” . 

“It might be,” Helen committed 
herself that far, and her sister 
chortled. 

“There you are Georgie—even 
this miserable little rat says it 


might be., This is the play that’s 
going to make you, Georgie— 
mark you, woman! Oh, what a 


first night—can’t you see all your 
friends in front of the house ap- 
plauding like mad?” 

“Suppose they 
Helen. 

“Why do you think we let ‘em 
in for nothing?” demanded Jose- 
phine. “And can’t you see the 
papers in the morning. ‘The play 
was received with every mark of 
favor by an enthusiastic audien 
There were loud cries ef ‘author 

“From the author’s friends 
suggested Helen, and Josephine 
glared at her. 

“You're just like a great big 
beam of sunlight soap. Georgie, 
it is no use trying to wake our 
dear parent. Let us do the scene 
between Gwendoline and her sis- 
ter. You know—where Gertrude 
confesses she killed Gwendoline’s 
lover.” 

Helen shrugged. 

“I’m perfectly sure there will 
be young men in the audience who 
will be absolutely revolted,” she 
said, “but, of course, it is nothing 
to do with me.” 

Josephine lugged a screen across 
the room and unfolded it so that 
it obscured the door. 

“Now we can get the illusion of 
being in the New Forest,” she said. 
“Who starts? I think I do.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
R. CICERO JONES had had 
a pleasant and, in some re- 
spects, an instructive jour- 
ney from town. On the train he 
met an acquaintance, an elderly 
doctor. 


don’t,” said 


“Like the country, eh?” com- 
lained the old doctor, a hard, yel- 
jow-faced man who was a martyr 
to gout. “I hate it! Give me the 
city all the time.” 

“You can have it,” said Cicero 
Jones, “and if anybody questions 
your right to take it, tell them I 
gave you permission.” 

“You people think that all the 
tragedy and misery of life is found 
only in the cities—tucked away in 
the noisome and _ picturesque 
slums,” the doctor went on. “Bah! 
The real drama of life is played 
in these pleasant little country vil- 
lages, these fine mansion houses.” 
He waved his hand to the passing 
country. “Look for sin among 
the roses, my, boy, not behind the 
ash cans.” 

“Anyway, they're real sins and 
real tragedies,” said Cicero Jones 
composedly. “If you had lived, as 
I have, in an atmosphere of artifi 
ciality, you would welcome even a 
country murder, so long as there 
was a real body to see and a real 
murderer to hang! That is why I 
have come, to get close to the real- 
ities, doctor.” 

“Don't get too close,” warned 
the other grimly, and then grasp- 
ing Cicero’s arm, he pointed to a 
stately white house that showed 
through a belt of elms on the slope 
of a distant hill. “Pretty picture, 
eh?” he asked, “but that house is 
owned and run by a lunatic! It 
is a fact! A homicide—and yet 
sufficiently clever to deceive the 
doctors who were sent to examine 
him. His wife and family E.e i 
terror of him. Few servants stay 
more than a week, and every house 
in the neighborhood locks and bolts 
its doors before going to bed.” 

“How pleasant,” said Cicero 
Jones, but he shuddered. 

A few minutes later the doctor 
pointed through the other window 
of the Pullman. 4 

“Do you see that beautiful red 
brick house by the lake?” he 
asked. “Looks fine, eh? You can 
almost see the gardens from here 
—they are the grandest in the 
country. , The woman who owns 
that property is suspected of mur- 
dering her sister and doing away 
’ 


out at night and v anders Shrough 
the garden, and in the daytime she 
is invisible. 

“How interesting!” said Cicero 
Jones, and swallowed hard. 

“I tell you the country is the 
place for real horrors,” said the 
gouty doctor thoroughly enjoying 
himself. “I could tell you stories 
which would make your hair stand 
on end with a little encourage- 
ment. I have been called into 
cases—I am giving away no pro- 
fessional secrets—that have so 
filled me with fear that I haven't 
been able to sleep at night. Do 
you see that barn this side of the 
wood?” he pointed to a distant 


ro nodded. 

“Was anybody murdered there?” 
he asked. 

“Six people,” said the doctor 
impressively. ‘Murdered by a 

rson who seemed to be the most 
formless creature in the world. In 
fact, she was a patient of mine. 
It was rather a coincidence, too,” 
he mused, “because on that tree— 
fhe big trée you see without any 
leaves on—it looks as though it is 
dead, though it isn’'t—old Samson 
Bot‘lehook hanged himself, as his 


father had before him. And on 
the other side of Dead Man’s 
Copse——' 

name?” asked 


Vhat is the 
Cicero. 
“They call it Dead Man's Copse 
aboutshere, but I don’t know the 
story of it,” said the doctor care- 
lessly. “It is probably to do with 


some crime of years gone by. But 
on the other side is the county hos- 
pital—you'll see the mortuary in 
a minute, when we get round this 
bend, it is the only white block in 
the building.” 


I want to 

»” said Cicero 
“That's a nice-looking 
house,” point« 1, and then _hur- 
riedly, “if anybody has ~been 
hanged or poisoned or gone mad 
there, you needn't tell me. about 


it. 

“That’s the Widdle’s house,” 
said the doctor. Be there A 
nothing wrong with those people, 
fine, healthy, good-natured souls. 
They are patients of mine. The 
daughter a little mad, but I 
don’t think dangerously so, but 
Widdle himself is ‘a kindly, good- 
natured fellow who wouldn’t hurt 
a fly. I always say that his keep- 
ers are absolutely unnecessary. 


Why,, when he shot that poach- 


— 

“Oh, did he shoot a poacher?” 
asked Cicero weakly. 

The doctor pointed out the iden- 
tical oak tree and the exact 
thereunder where the deed 
been committed. 

“T was soing to say, I think he 
was well within his rights. Now, 
if you want a real lurtatic——” he 
= going on, but Cicero stopped 

im. 

“I don’t want a real | E 
he said. “I are oa eat holiday, 
But if ever I do ‘want a real one, 
doctor, I shall know where to 


He watched the doctor di 
on his crazy trap and then 
into a fly. 
“Crap Apple Farm, sir, that’s a 
matter of four miles from here.” 
Over his shoulder the fly-man 
beeen comrersettonns » Me K 
clop-clop; jong the dusty road. 
“Yes, it ap pete four mil At 
least, it is four miles from ra 
man’s Cross, and that’s not half a 
mile from the station. I'll point it 
out to you. You haven’t seen 
Hangman’s Cross, have ou?” 
Cicero admitted that he hadn't. 
“You ought to see it,” the driver 
shook his head admiringly. “It 
was put up nigh on a hundreu 
years ago to commemorate a 
farmer who was killed by some 
_sailors. They hanged him where 
the cross was the scaf- 
fold,” he explained. 
a very old woman in these 
who remembered it, too. She was 
at the execution, said he took an 
hour to die.” 
Cicero Jones sighed unhappily. 
“The funny thing about it,” said 
the driver, after they had a 
the worn franite cross, and he had 
stopped the fly in order to allow 
Cicero to get out and make a 
thorough inspection, “the funny 
thing about it is that that old far- 
mer who was murdered used to 
live in that farm,” he pointed with 
his whip. “We call it ‘Gibbet 
House,’ though some call it ‘Sui- 
cide Manor.’” 
“Why not call it Wild Rose Cot- 
tage?” entreated Cicero Jones. 
“Because nobody ever wanted 
to call it that,” said the driver 
gravely. “The funny thing about 
that house is that three people 
have committed suicide—— 
“Don’t tell me any more funn 
stories,” said Cicero, “or I shall 
laugh myself to death. Do you 
know Mr. Yeoman 
said the fy 


“Very Well, sir, a 
man; “a very nice man and highly 
respected in these parts His 
daughter is a bit queer.” 

“Eh?” said Cicero, startled. 

“When I say she is a bit queer, 
I mean she is not quite all there.” 

“You mean she’s mad?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as 
saying that,” said the flyman, “but 
she’s certainly got a funny way 
with her, and they do say that the 
language she uses is terrible to 
hear.” 

Cicero looked at his watch. 
There was not another train back 
for three hours. 

“Tell me the worst,” he said 
recklessly. 

“The worst—well, that’s about 
all. ’m not saying that she’s 
mad,” said the driver, with vague 
Spprehensions of a slander suit. 
“Far be it m me to say that, 
but there is something queer about 
her, by all accounts. And even 
the rector never goes to that 
house.” 

“Is it pretty country about 
there?” asked Cicero. 

“Yes, sir,” said the driver en- 
thusiastically; “it is certainly the 
most beautiful country I have ever 
seen. There’s a lovely stretch of 
water quite close to the house. 
Dead Man’s Pool they call it.” 

“T should have been surprised if 
they hadn’t,” said Cicero, and for 
the rest of the journey was silent. 

He took his suit-case from the 
driver and stood at the gate of 
Crab Apple Farm with a wistful 
look on his face until the carriage 
had disappeared. The front door 
was open and he knocked. There 
was no response, but from some- 
where within came the sound of 
voices raised in anger. He put 
down his suitcase, walked farther 
into the passage and opened the 
door. And then he stopped. 

“*You want the truth?’ asked 
the passionate voice of a woman. 

Cicero Jones stood stock still. 

“Yes, the whole truth. Where 
is Reginald?’ "” 

The second voice was that of a 
woman, too, and peeping through 
the crack of a screen he saw two 
girls. The first was tall and 

retty. Her hair was untidy, her 
reast heaved with pent emotion. 
She who faced her was not so tall 
nor in a sense so handsome. Her 
face was set in a mould of grim 
determination, her hands were 
clenched. 

“*You wish to know, sister?” 
she asked slowly. 

“ *Yes—I—wish 
said the other. 


to know,’” 


“Your lover is no more,’ ” said 
the smaller girl. 

The jaw of Cicero. Jones 
drop) . = 


“{—T have killed him!” Her 
voice was intense. 

The other started back with an 
exclamation. 

And then Cicero saw the small 
piel bend forward and speak rap- 

y. 

“It was for the honor of our 
family, It was to save our father 
learning the truth. I—I—knew 
that you were bigamously married. 
I discovered that yesterday.’ ” 

“*You discovered—the truth?’ ” 

Cicero heard the gasp. 

“*Yes—that afternoon I. met 
Reginald by the lake. I accused 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


6“ ‘OW could you thrust him 
down with your foot?’ 
asked Helen, “Wouldn't 


he get hold of e 
ft bo of your—your—— 
Wh 
Sh 


ee word you want. 


in th heard Mss. Mumble'y voice 

@ passage and she was talki 
to somebody, then: od 

“Come in sir—I didn't hear you 
knocking, it is a good thing I came 
to the nt door or you would 
have been kept waiting—” 

“It is the lodger,” whispered 

ie. “Helen—your cammies!” 

Helen made a dart at the chair 
where and underelothes lay, 
and, snatching a cushion, laid it on 
top of the whole with the rarest 
presence of mind. 

“You are Mr. Jones?” said 
Josephine ereaty. 

Cicero nodded, He could not 
speak. He could only stare fesci- 
nated at the girl who had discov- 
ered so drastic a method of saving 
the family honor. She was pretty 

her less homicidal moments, he 
thought; her mouth was sensitive, 
her skin flawless. 

“You would like to see your 
ag said Josephine. 

“Er—yes—but I can go up my- 
self. Just tell me where it Te. " 
—I'll find it,” he said hastily. 

“But I'll take you.” 

“No—oh no. It is not neces- 
sary, I assure you.” 

“I see, you wish to go alone?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, that was tay idea.” 

Josephine was ‘ing conversa- 
tion and her elder sister wondered 
why. It was not.like Josephine to 
take so much trouble. 

“They're very nice rooms,” she 
said. “From your sitting-room 
As have a lovely view of the 
a 


‘icero Jones suppressed a cry. 

“The lake! Oh, yes. Are there 
any—any keys?” he demanded 
urgently. 

“For your room—I don’t think 
there are. But, as I was saying, 
you'll find the view lovely—to- 
morrow if you wish I'll take you 
out to the lake.” 

“Oh—yes, you will—thank you, 
but I don’t drink. I mean, I don’t 
float—swim—wash—bathe, that’s 
the word!” 

The suspicion born in Jose- 
phine’s mind was already taking 
definite shape. 

“Will you be staying long?” she 
asked, watching him intently. 

“No—a night, yes, until to-mor- 
row,” said Cicero. He was hoping 
ties to-morrow would dawn for 

im. 

“Only a night?” For a moment 
a sens. of consternation overcame 
her doubt. 

“Yes—I—er—took the rooms 
for a_month and—of course, I'll 

ay—I'd better pay in advance, 
adn’t 12” 

In her mind Josephine most fer- 
vently agreed, but she said: 

“Tt is not at all important.” 

“I'd better.” ‘ 

Her refusal did not seem con- 
vincing, even to Cicero Jones in 
his agitation, He counted the 
money and his fingers were 


ing. 

“hat is right, I think?” he 
said, 

Now she was certain! She made 
some excuse about getting a re- 
ceipt and hurried off £, find 
Georgina, who had slipped from 


the room and was in the garden. 

“Georgie,” she gasped. “It is 
him—he I mean. Where is 
Helen?” 

“He—who?” 

“Come here—by the window— 
now peep through. Pretend not 
to look. You see, dark hair, lon 


face, talks like a gentleman. Loo! 
how he fingers his chin.” 
“You don't mean that he’s——” 
“John Franklin—the bank rob- 
ber!” ered fiercely. 


iB. 

‘And the trunk in the passage 
is full of stolen property—we've 
never had so muc money in the 
house before! ok | that did 
the ‘Hue and Cry’ say? Pretends 
to be nervous—why he’s shivering! 
Woof!” 

She had seen Helen enter the 


room. 

“Stop her. Come in Georgie!” 

Her heart thumping painfully, 
she dra; Georgina into the 
house, but Helen had already 
taken the guest under her wing. 

As they went in Helen was talk- 
ing—Mr. Jones seated on the edge 
Fg a chair. 

“Papa said that you have had a 
nervous breakdown, Mr. Jones?” 

He nodded. . 

“We often had such cases at 
school—I was head girl at St. Mar- 
garet’s,” she explained, “and from 
what one learnt, a nervous attack 
leaves you with such an awful 
sensation—it has been described 
as making you feel like a hunted 
criminal.” 

The frantic signs Josephine was 
making were lost on Helen. Cicero 
saw her warning grimace and near- 
ly fainted. It was a house of ter- 
ror—a house of strange tights and 
strange noises. He could hear « 


queer ‘led sound coming from 
"Jordans, in. the depthe ef" 
01 le 
chairs you, staying with us long” 
Helen asked, ier, Jones shook 
his head with considerable em- 


shan't make a long 


stay,” he said, and Helen in her 
grave way n 

“I think you are wise—ve! 
wise,” she approved, “if one is 
id humor nas 


no of ours, 
ie!” ‘said Josephine under 
her breath and_ then er 
sweetest smile, “Helen!” 

Helen turned. 

“Yes, Josephine?” 

“Come here, love,” cooed Jo- 
sephine. “I want you to see the 
beautiful rainbow.” 

“Rainbow?” she said incredu- 


me Oe She gripped 
“Yes, sweet.” e per 
Helen by the arm and breathed: 
“Get out and stay out!” 

“Why?” Helen. 

“Do you know who this man is?” 
Josephine spoke rapidly in a low 
yo ce. “That’s him—the bank rob- 

r 


Helen stared from one to the 
other—and fainted. 

Cicero Jones witnessed the sinis- 
ter scene and leapt to his feet. 

“ is wrong?” he asked, and 
in his agitation his voice seemed 
no more than a squeak. “Wha— 
wha—what's the matter?” 

“Nothing,” Josephine foreed her 
face into a smile. “She always 
does this when she sees a rainbow.” 

Between them they carried 
Helen into the open, leaving Cicero 
Jones -alone. 

There was another door and he 
tip-toed toward it. Once out of 
this house of happenings, he would 
breathe more freely. He had reach- 
ed the door when, glancing round, 
he saw an inanimate figure huddled 
in the arm-chair by the fi 
He stopped, stared, then .came 
slowly toward it. How still it 
was! 


“Dead!” gasped Cicero Jones, 
and at that moment the girls came 
back, leading a pale and shaken 
Helen between them. 

“Dead!” wailed Cicero and jerk- 
ed his finger toward the man in 
the chair. 

Jordan woke with a start and 
sprang up. He stared wildly from 
one to the other, then: 

“‘Let him perish!’” croaked 
Jordan with a dramatic power 
which Jose} nine had never sus- 
pected. “‘ im perish ! 

Mr. Cicero Jones sat down 
heavily in the nearest chair. 

Josephine watched him helpless- 
ly, He was sitting on the eggs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OSEPHINE held a‘ council of 
war. 


What was romantically de- 
scribed as Georgina’s garret was, 
in reality, a reconverted lumber- 
room, which bore no greater re- 
semblance to @ garret than that 
it had been used,for the storage 
of furniture of odds ¢ 1d ends. 

It was after supper before Mr. 
Cicero Jones had retired that Jose- 
phine beckoned her sister apart. 

“T have no doubt in my mind, 
that this is the man,” she said 
firmly, “and if I had, it would 
have been set at rest by the way 
he keeps his suit-case under his 


eye. Georgina,” she said dra- 
matically, “I am going to search 
that bag!” 

“How are you goine to do it, 
Josephine he asked. 


Josephine sat upon a broad 
settee, her arms clasping her 
knees, a prodigious frown on her 
forehead. 

“TI have thought it out,” she 
said. “I shall into his room 
and hide myself, and when he is 
asleep I'll bring the suit-case to 
my, room, hace it—have you any 

id keys, gina?” 

Georgina searched a drawer and 
produced a bunch of rusty keys, 
ranging from the key of the 
stable door to those queer and use- 
less articles which are popularly 


supposed to lock and unlock writ- 
ing cases. 

Josephine searched diligently 
and selected six. 


“Of course, it may not be lock- 
ed,” she said, “but if I know, it is 
rey certain that he will take no 

sks.” 


“Helen is terrible,” said Geor- 
ina, and Josephine shook her 


ead. . 

“Something will have to be done 
about that child,” she said. “Curse 
St. Barger eT j ; 

‘Education spoils some people,” 
said Georgina, “but I ‘dont think 
Helen would have been any dif- 


literate. 

“She is brooding over some- 
thing,” id Josephine, nodding 
wisely. know, Helen! She has 


some uplift scheme which is going 
to play merry hell——” 
“Josephine,” murmured her sis- 


ter, 

“Going to play the dickens with 
all our plans.” 

Cicero Jones’ could never recall 
exactly what happened between 


, five o'clock that evening and the 


hour at which Mrs. Mumble, with 
solemnity, so that the occasion had 
almost the value of a ritual, 
handed him a large china candle- 
stick holding a strangely long 
candle. There was something 
funereal even in this act. 

He dimly remembered that he 
had taken a meal with the family 
and that Jordan Yeoman had ex- 
plained at some length how it came 
about that a farm house, miles 
from any town, enjoyed the bene- 
fit of electric light. Why he had 
not fled back to town he did not 
know. 

He shook hands soberly with 
Jordan and followed Mrs. Mumble 


had preceded 

's heart burnt a 

. She alone felt no 
at the thought of 
night under the same 


IT HAPPENED IN A NIGHT 


She knew ' 


roof as a bank robber. 
that ati worst Ca Cay a 
susce| le to the juence of a 
ure irl. She had read of 
Fach dhings si St. Morgaret 
“This 


The room was large and peeiilly 
furnished. The big linen basket, 
which stood up-ended in one cor- 
ner was the only superfiuity. 

“You can just see oS pen 
where the young lady drowned her- 
self last Summer,” said Mrs. 
Mumble, “Some of them think it 
wasn't a case of suicide at all. And 
right over there, sir, there’s a 
beautiful view of Dead Man's 
Wood.” 


ppose?” saked Classe, wut far- 
suppose f » but sar- 
casm was wasted on Mrs. Mumble. 

“Not from this side of the house, 
sir. Wet 7° can see is the place 
where Harringay broke his 
neck when he was hunting.” 

“If I'm alive I'll walk out to- 
morrow and photo; h the. place,” 
said Cicero breathing with diffi- 
culty. “I feel that I ought to keep 
a souvenir of these beauties.” 


Mrs, Mumble by the 
door on her way 

“I beg your Rergen, sir,” she 
apologized. “I hope you're not 
taki: any notice of Miss Jose- 


Advertisement. 


A clay of such amazing-powers me less than a dozen imitations have sprang 
bate being; applied in a moment; starts its work in ten more minutes, and— 


A New Skin in 


Mr. Jones frowned. a 
" ? it’s the 

one, isn’t it?” ae 
Then a curious thing happened. 


The aay enced clothes basket near 
the moved ever so slightly. It 
immensely intr; 4 

“Well, I di know that you'd 


Ps wn ig ag A AN 
say was, losephin: 
gets a little hysterical now and 


The basket went back to its 
earlier poanee., 

“Ts there a key to this door?” 
asked Cicero. 


Mrs. Mumble shook her head. 
“No, sir. It is very curious. 
The key of this door disappeared 
the welt or Mr. Yeoman's grand- 
father died in this very room.” 
Cicero laughed 
. my Mrs. 


Mumb! 
“Wait, sir! Now I come to thirk 
¢ it, there is a key that fits this 
oor.” 
“Then for heaven's sake get it,” 
said Cicero irritably. 


hollowly. 
laughter, 


After she had gone he placed 


his suit-case by the side of the 
table and sat down, his head in 
his hands and at that moment the 
‘ones moved stealthily toward 
im. 
Presently Mrs. Mumble return- 
ed with-e huge and rusty key in 


her 
you are, sir. I thought 
It was hanging in the 


“Thank you,” said Cicero and 
“Phew! "I didn't notice 


He was staring at the backet, 
vhich, in its travels, hed reached 
the foot of the bed. He could 
have sworn— 

“That? Oh, that’s the linen 
It oughtn’t to be up here, 
but this is the spare room usually. 
Shall I move it, sir?” 

The heart in the basket beat a 
little faster, an unseen face screw- 


ed itself up demonieally. 
Cicero k his head. 
“No, no. It doesn’t matter. only 


1 was almost sure... .good nig! 
Mrs. Mumble.” . 

He went to the door with her, 
and the closed basket glided to 
the side of the table. In an instant 
it was raised and the suit-case had 


disappeared. 

“Mn. Mumble hoped he would 
sleep well. 

“Oh, I shall sleep well!”’ said the 
grim young man. “With Dead 


ht, | 


Man's Wood on one side and a 
beautiful view of Dead Girl'r Lake 
on another, and the place where 
Lord Harringay broke his infernal 
neck—yes, I ought to sleep well!” 


“Pleasant dreams, sir,” said Mrs. 
Mumble, 
“Curse it! It's locked!’ The 


voice came hollowly from nowhere 
in pesener and Cicero sprang 
round, 


” 


ex) didn’t speak, sir,” said 


umble. 

“Strange. | Where's 
tase?” 
round. 

“Your sir? 


suit-case, 


brought it up here. That’s funny, 
Sie iota under the bed, a 
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— In forty minutes, 
youth te any hu 


wiped away, the clay has forced the clarity and coler of 
shin on eahich it is applied, Anew triumph of dermatology -~ 


40 Minutes 


with this Astounding Beauty Clay! 


By MARTHA RYERSON 


about the skin. 


it bard to believe! 


Hardest of all to believe is this; the 
tranformation took just forty minutes! 


Here are the facts: 


About the first thing one notices in this 
southern English province, is the uni- 
formly beautiful complexions. The 
lowliest maid—~and her mother, too— 
has a radiantly beautiful skin. 
lacking lustre and color, with impurities 
nothing seemed to eradicate or even 
hide, was horribly conspicuous. 


It was a happy thought that took a 
most unhappy, girl on a long walk 
through the hills one afternoon. I had 
stopped at the apothecary’s to replenish 
my cosmetic—to find it was unknown. 
They did not have even a cold cream. 
The irony of it! In a land where beauty 
of face was in evidence at every turn— 
the women used no beautifiers! Do you 
wonder I “took to the hills?”’ I didn’t 
want to see another peaches-and-creamy 
complexion that day. But I did. 

At a house where I paused for a 
drink from the spring, I stepped back 
in surprise when the young woman 
Straightened-up to greet me. Her face 


HAVE brought to America the 
greatest news women ever heard 
From Wales 
where I spent a month without 
seeing a single bad complexion! I went 
there with a complexion that had been 
my despair since childhood. One after- 
moan I left it im the hills; exchanged it far one 
qf abselute purity and undoubtable natural colr. 
Except that I can now let you prove 

it for yourself, I would never tell the 
story — a story my own father found 


How a Pleasure Trip to Sunny Wales Uncovered a 
Secret of Mother Earth’s That Forever Ends Any 
Woman’s Need for a Complexion Beautificr 


I did met! 


maiden of the hills. 


geous skin. 


Jarly for the hair. 


Mine, 


was covered with mud. J recognized the 
peculiar gray clay of that section; very 
fine, sleek, smooth clay it was. Seeing 
my surprise, the girl smiled and said, 
“Madam does not clay?’ I admitted 


I Decide to'‘Clay”’ 


In a moment, she wet the clay which 
had dried on her face and neck, wiped 
it away, and stood in all the glory of a 
perfect complexion. I think I shall never 
again envy another as I did that stolid 
Her features were 
not pretty; they-did not need to be. For 
no woman ever will have a more gor- 
She explained that this 
amazing clay treatment did it. 
natives made a weekly habit of ‘‘clay- 
ing” the skin, quite as one cares regu- 


I was easily persuaded to try it. Had 
I not done ridiculous things in beauty 
parlors where many could see my plight? 
We tucked a towel over my blouse, and 
from the spring’s bed she took the soft, 
soothing clay and applied it. 

As we sat and talked, the clay dried. 
Soon I experienced the most delightful 
tingling in every facial ‘pore; the im- 
purities were being literally pulled out. 
Half an hour more, and we removed 
the clay mask. Hopeful, but still skep- 
tical, I followed into the tiny house to 
glimpse myself in a mirror. 

My blemishes were gone! 

I fairly glowed with color that spread 
down the neck to the shoulders. My 
cheeks were so downy soft, I felt them 
a hundred times on the way home. 
Father's surprised look when I entered 
the rooms of the 'ittle inn that evening 


cn 


them. 


friends. 


The 


may be. 


to have. 
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was the jnost genuine compliment a 
woman ever received. In a basket I 
had (wo crocks ef the precious clay. I 
thought father’s questions would never 


Suddenly it dawned on me. Hewanted 
to unearth the secret of that clay's amaz- 
ing properties, and take it to America! 
For two weeks we staid on; he worked 
all day at his “mud pies’’ as I called 
Back home at last in Chicago, 
he worked many weeks more. He ex- 
perimented on me, and on all my girl 
At last, he scientifically pro- 
duced clay identical with that Welsh 
clay in its miraculous effects—only ten 
times more smooth and pure. 


Anyone May Now Have This 
Wonderful Clay 


News of the wonders performed by 
this clay has brought thousands of re 
quests for it. Women everywhere (and 
men too, by the way) are now supplied 
Forty Minute Clay. The laboratory 
where it is compounded sends it direct 
to the user. A jar is five dollars, but 1 
have yet to hear of anyone who did not 
regard it worth several times that 
amount. For mind, in over six hundred 
test cases, it did not once fail. It seems 
to work on all ages, and regardless of 
how pimpled, clogged or dull the skin 


The application is readily made by 
anybody, and the changes brought about 
in less than an hour will cause open- 
mouthed astonishment. I snow. 

When I seea womannow, withacoarse- 
textured skin that mars the whole effeet 
of her othetwise dainty care of self, it is 
all I can do to refrain from speaking of 
this natural, perfectly simple way to bring 
a skin and color such as 
us to have—and has given us the way 


; where did I find it; could I take 
him to the spot; what was its action, and 
reaction, and lots else I didn’t know. 
Father is a chemist. 


FREE 


postage. 
Even the 


claim. 


Keep your skin pores clean, oF 
tingling with life! 
made you a remarkable offer below. 
Read carefully: 


My father 


DISTRIBUTION 


OF $5% JARS 


(Only One Jar to a Family) 


The general public is entitled to benefit 
by a discovery of this importance. So, for 
a limited time we will distribute regular, 
full-size $5.00 jars of Forty Minute Clay 
without profit—at only the actual cost, 
which is $1.87. 

You may have your first jar for only this 
hare cost of getting it in your hands! The 
expenses of compounding, refining, analy- 
zing, sterilizing, packing, printedannounce- 
ments, and shipping in large quantity has 
been figured down to $1.87 per jar, plus 


small laboratory cost price of 


$1.87 for ingredients, shipping, etc., is not 
really a payment; rather, a deposit that we 


return if you are not unreserv- 


will prompt; 
edly satished that this miracle clay is allwe 


Send no money now, Pay postman the 
net laboratory charges of $1.87 plus post 
age, when he brings yourjar. Or, if unlikely 
to be home at mail time, enclose $2.00 and 
iar will arrive postpaid, with the same 
money-back guarantee. 

I can assure any man or woman who will 
try this miracle of Nature's own chemical 
laboratory a re-made skin. 


DY Chyptecom— 


Head Chemist 


Clay 


Nature meant 


THE CENTURY CHEMISTS, Dept. 
Century Building, Chicago:, 


“No Profit ofler. Please send’me « 
r $5.00 jar of Forty Hiause Besuts 
laboratory cost price of 8187. plus 


postage, which | will pay postman on delivery. M 
money back wnless only one application proves com 
pletely satisfactory. 


Newt $ $$ $$ 
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roared Cicero glaring 
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- Corns — 


Off with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little “Freezone” on an aching 
corn, instantly that corn stops hurting, then,shortly you lift it 


right off with fingers. Truly! 


Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for a few cents, suffi- 
cient to remove every hard corn, soft corn, or corn between toes, and 
calluses, without soreness or irritation. 


Dye old Dress, Skirt, 
Sweater or Draperies 
in “Diamond Dyes” | 
‘Any Woman cari Dye or Tint Faded Garments or Hang- 
ings a New, Rich Color for Few Cents 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint her worn, 
shabby dresses, s! 8, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweate: coverings, dra- 
peries, hangings, everything. Buy 
‘Diamond Dyes”—no other kind— 


DON'T LOSE ANOTHER HAIR! 


35-cent “Danderine” will Save Any Man or Woman’s 
Hair—Delightful Tonic—See Dandruff Go! | 


Only fools let hair fall out and dan- 
druff stay. Neglect means a bald 
spot shortly. A little “Danderine” 
now will save your hair. This de- 
lightful tonic cleans the scalp of 
every particle of dandruff, tightens 
the hatr-root pores, so the hair stops 
coming out and so the vitalizing oils, 


MOTHER! 


then perfect home dyeing is sure, be- 
cause Diamond Dyes are guaranteed 
not to spot, fade, streak or run. Tell 
your druggist whether the material 
you wish to dye is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed 
goods. 


which are the very life and strength 
of the hair, can not ooze away. 

Danderine is not sticky or greasy. 
It has made weak, sick, neglected 
hair strong and healthy for millions. 
Your comb or brush is warning you. 
Hurry to any drug store and get a 
bottle now. Don’t wait! 


Don't let child stay 
bilious, constipated 


|The B: 


(All dramatic rights are reserved by the author 


Sa Set ees 
CHARACTERS: 


THE BABE. 

WILLIE PYTCHLEY. 

QUORN. 

JIM HARRIS. 

The Babe, a chic, girlish, bob- 
bed-haired blonde of about twen- 
ty-three, and Willie Pytchley, sev- 
eral years younger, tall, frock- 
coated, sleek-haired, spatted and 
be-monocled, are seated on the 
divan. U 


ILLIE—I say, you know, 
W you are quite the most re- 
freshing thing I've seen 
since I lef® my regiment in In- 
dia. Your eyes, face, hair, all of 
you m'dear, with an air of frag- 
rant virginity, has me positively 
ratty. ‘I've fallen for you 
deucedly hard y'know. 

THE BABE—Oh, Willie, 
When can we get married? 

WILLIE (stiffening with surprise 
and hesitant) — Married? (and 
then, softly)—Oh, yes; of course. 

THE BABE (noticing his hesitation 
and drawing away)—I see. You 
don’t want to marry me. (She 
grows tearful.) You—y-you're 
only fooling with me, Willie. 

WILLIE—Well you see, little girl, 
my uncle would raise the very 
deuce unless I choose a wife from 
—ahem—our crowd. You're sen- 
sible enough to appreciate that. 

THE BABE (slowly and with dig- 
nity)—What right have you to 
suppose that I do not belong to 
(@ pause) your crowd? I shall 
be pleased to introduce you to 
my father, if you wish, and I 
think that will settle your doubts, 
Of course, Willie (she grows sar- 
castic), we haven't your reputa- 
tion, but (a pause) anyway, see 
papa and judge for yourself. 

WILLIE—I'd be awfully pleased. 
How soon can you arrange it? 

THE BABE—I'll arrange it. Possi- 
bly for this afternoon. Run along 
home now and I'll phone you 
when to come, 

WILLIE—Make it soon, darling, 
make it soon. By-bye ‘and he 
exits). 

(The Babe stands in the door- 
way and blows a kiss as an outer 
door is heard to close. She then 
goes to the telephone.) 

THE BABE (taking up the tele- 
phone instrument)—Give me 
Mayfair 01145, please (a brief 
pause)—Hello, is this Mr. Quorn’s 
office? It is? Well, may | speak 
with him, please. Not there! Oh, 
well, all right thank you. That 
man (with a wise, knowing wink) 
knows he's not as young as he 
used to be and he's avoiding m. 
But I'll locate him. I—I must. 
Try Oxford 11054, please (a 
pause). Is this the Tennis Club? 
Is Mr. Quorn there? Yes, Mr. 
Quorn, Quorn. It really is im- 
portant (a'longer pause). Hello, 
Quornie. I've beeu trying for 
hours to reach you. One might 
think that you were running 
away from me, You're never at 
your office any more. And this 
is SO important (a pause, then): 
That is sweet of you, and here's 
what I want. I need a father. 
Oh (hastening to assure him) it's 
only for a few minutes. You see, 
I've promised to introduce a cer- 
tain friend of mine to my father, 
and as he doesn't exist—my fath- 
er, I mean—the role must be 
filled by some one who does, 
Comprenz? (she grows impatient 
and talks fast, apparently inter- 
rupting the other's objections.) 
Now don't ask questions. It's 
just a joke. All you have to do 
is to say “How do you do” (she 
smirks and inclines her head) 
when I make the introduction, 
then take your cues from me. 
Oh! Would you, could you (pout- 
ing and nearly in tears) refuse 
me? (Now in a determined, ez- 
ultant voice after listenin? atten. 
tively for a moment) But you 
will! You will for the sake of 
your reputation. Do you remem- 
ber those love letters you sent 
me last year? Ha! yes, I thought 
you'd forget them, and they'd 
look rather lurid in print 
wouldn't they? Yes; it may be 
next door to blackmail, but I'm 
desperate and don't care. You've 


dear! 


Clean Child’s Bowels 


with “California Fig Syrup” 
Even Cross, Feverish, Sick Children Love its Taste 
and it Never Fails to Empty Little Bowels 


A teaspoonful of “California Fig 
Syrup” now will quickly start liver 
and bowel action and in a few hours 
you have a well, playful child again. 
Mothers can rest easy after giving 

Catifornia Fig Syrup,” because it 
neVar fails to work the sour bile and 


little stomach and bowels without | 


cramping or overacting. | 
Tell your hi 


children of all ages printed on bottle. 
Mother, you must say “California.” 
Refuse any imitation. 
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“A Play 
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in One Act 


By Calexs Alexander 


“And to think of the lectures I've taken with each allowance check on 
the perils of the primrose path.” 


Just got to do this for me. You 
will? Oh! I juét knew you would. 
Come right over; yes, right away. 
Tata, (After a pause.) Let me 
have Oxford 43891. (A pause, and 
then) Is this Mr. Pytchley’s home? 
He is in? Good, ask him to 
please come to the phone. Hello 
Willie! What do you think? 
Well, just after you left father 
called to say he was leaving the 
city tonight, and when I ex- 
plained things to him he agreed 
to come right up. So come over 
will you? Yes, just give us a 
few minutes together—I haven't 
seen the old dear for some time 
—then come right along. All 
right, by-bye, dear. 

THE BABE (shrewdly, to herself) 
—Of course, it mustn't get to the 
announcement stage but fiancees 
get so much nicer’ letters than 
just little bits of fluff (she goes 

+ round the table and takes from a 
drawer a thin packet of letters 
and a photograph.) 

(A bell rings off stage and the 

Babe exits through the door.) 

THE BABE—Quwornie, you old dear. 
Toddle along in. 

QUORN (portly ruddy-cheeked, im- 
maculately dressed, is middle- 
aged. He speaks gruffly and with 
dignity)—Well, when'll he be 
here? Who's the young fool any- 
way? If I didn’t want those let- 
ters I'd never be party to such a 


fraud. But, I'm a silly old ass, 
and must pay for it. Now, what 
have I—— 


(The bell off stage interrupts. 
The Babe leaves Quorn standing 
by the freplace and exits running 
through the door.) 

THE BABE (off stage)—Father's 
here, Willie. Trot along, I want 
you to meet the old dear. 

(She enters, dragging Willie 
by the hand.) 

THE BABE (smiling at Quorn)— 
Father 1 want—— 

QUORN (startled, 
Willie, by heaven! 

WILLIE (retreating a step as the 
Babe releases his hand, and in 
open-mouthed wonder)—Uncle! 

(While Willie and Quorn stare 
in speechless amazement oc’ each 
other the Babe crosses to and sits 
on the arm of the divan.) 

WILLIE (slowly and sarcastically) 
—And to think of the lectures 
I've taken with each allowance 
check on the perils of the prim- 
rose path. 

(Quorn splutters and purples 
with rage.) 

THE BABB (laughing immoderate- 
ly)—Forgive me, but I can't help 
it. This IS good. 

QUORN (tersely)/—Willie, we'll go. 

THE BABE (rising swiftly and 


It Happened 


interrupts)— 


crossing to the doorway, where 
she facessthe men)—Not so fast! 
I propose to settle this affair 
right now. What are your let- 
ters worth to you, Quornie? 

QUORN—Look here, I'll give you 
a hundred pounds for the whole 
bally lot. I think you'll admit 
that’s a generous offer, 

THE BABE (with rippling laugh- 
ter)—Generous? Well, you'll 
have to be a spendthrift and mul- 
tiply that by four—then p’raps 
I'll think it over. 

QUORN (indignantly) —Preposter- 
ous! 

THE BABE (quite sweetly)—The 
photo is included, you know. 

QUORN (startled)—By jove! I'd 
forgotten that photograph (then 
glowering at the Babe), it's ab 
solutely outrageous, but (turning 
to Willie) lend me your fountain 
pen, Willie. 

(Willie and Quorn step to the 
table, where the latter writes his 
check.) 

THE BABE (quite casually)—The 
bank’s only three blocks away 
(and smiling innocently at both) 
Willie can get the check cashed 
in a few minutes. 

QUORN (indignantiy)—Are you in- 
sinuating that I would stop pay- 
ment? 

THE BABE (beaming)—Oh, no, 
Quornie; but I'm nervous today 
and cash is more soothing than a 
check. . 

(in silence Willie takes the 
check from Quorn and exits hur- 
riedly through the door.) 

THE BABE (waving Quorn to a 
seat on the divan)—Do ait down, 
Quornie. You're needlessly agi- 
tated—and that’s bad for your 
blood” pressure, y’know. Here, let 
me light you a cigarette. It will 
soothe you. 

QUORN (petulantly, from behind a 
cloud of cigarette smoke)—Leave 
me alone. Don't make it worse. 
You've succeeded in getting me 
into a jolly rotten mess, haven't 
you? 'Tisn’t the money, but that 
young beggar'll touch me for an 
extra five pounds every time we 
meet. 


pay for it; you-you-you (his voice 
trails off in a splutter of rage). 
THE BABE  (soothingly)—Now, 
now, Quornie. No naughty names. 
And don't get excited or (shaking 


a finger at him) you'll burst a | 


blood vessel. 

WILLIE (appearing breathlessly in 
the doorway)—Here I am! (He 
draws a sheaf of bank notés from 
his pocket.) 

THE BABE (rising and going to- 
ward him)—Oh, how quick you 
were. The dear boy must have ran 


in a Night 


By Edgar Wallace 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
her experience lost suit-cases had 
a habit of straying under beds. 

“Oh, terribly amusing!” said 
Cicero between his teeth. “I’m 
absolutely sure I brought it up.” 

He dashed out of the room, fol- 
lowed by the old woman. Instant- 
ly_the ket was raised, and a 
yellow suit-case thrust out. 

A minute later and the two were 
back. 4 

“I'm perfectly certain I brought 
it up here,” Cicero said emphatic- 
ally. “I remember putting it down 
by that table and——” he could 
only stand and stare. 

“There it is all the time, sir,” 
said Mrs. Mumble, and Cicero 
assed his hand across his fore- 
ead. 


“Was it there before?” he asked 
faintly. 

Helen had heard the sound of 
scurrying feet, and looking very 
oung and girlish in her blue 
Eimone, she stood at the door. 

“Have you lost something, Mr. 
Jones?” she asked. 

“Mr. Jones has found it now,” 
said Mrs, Mumble. “Good night, 
sir. Good night, Miss Helen. Your 
father’s gone to bed and so has 
Miss Josephine. Good night, Mr. 
Jones. Come along, Miss Helen.” 

Helen turned with a gesture 
which only a kimono permits. 

“T wish to to Mr. Jones,” 
she said quietly, and the house- 
keeper was 


“But, my dear——” 
“That is quite enough, Mrs. 
Mumble,” not without dignity. 


Mrs. Mumble retired, inwardly 
protesting. 

“I wanted to see you, Mr. Jones, 
to lend you a little book,” she had 
been primly standing at the door, 
but now permitted herself to ven- 
ture into the room. 

Cicero was for the first time 
amused. 

“A little book? What is it, a 
ghost story?” he asked, and Helen 
shook her head. 

“No, it is called ‘If He Had Had 
His Chance’—I found it extremely 
useful when I was head girl at St. 
Margaret's, in bringing wild and 
turbulent spirits to a realization of 
their opportunities.” 

Cicero smiled. 

“Indeed? But I’m not a wild 
or a turbulent spirit, Helen.” 

He sat on the edge of the table 
watching her, and saw that she 
had something more to say. 

“I had to see you, Mr. Jo: es,” 
she said at last. “I don’t think I 
should havg slept if I hadn’t.” 

Was she*going to tell him about 
Josephine’s terrible secret? 
own mind was not yet made up as 
to the course he should pursue. 
He ought to go to the police, and 


yet— 

“I think one owes a duty to one’s 
fellow creatures,” said Helen and 
looking round at the 5 on door, 
aaa: Serve and in ES ped voice: 
“Mr. Jones—you are in danger!” 

Cicero stood up. 

“You are in mortal peril!” whis- 
pered Helen, and his blood 
cold. 


(To Be Continued Next ) 
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It'll make no difference | 
now what he does—I'll have to | 


1 


all the way. You did, didn’t you? 

WILLIE (gulping)—I—I hastened 
as best I could. Here's the 
money. (He hands it to the Babe 
who in turn takes the packet ‘of 
letters and the photograph from 
her dress and hands them to 
Quorn.) 

QUORN (putting the packet in his 
pocket as he rises and secures his 
hat, stick and gloves)—Now we'll 
go, Willie, 

(Both start for the door while 
the Babe slips the money down 
the front of her dress. But mid- 
way to the door ond Willie 
halt suddenly as thd figure of a 
man in the unifrom of a British 
Tommy steps briskly into the 
opening. He drops an assort- 
ment of packs, havsacks and bun- 
dies to the floor and faces the 
three. wonderingly.) 

THE BABE (springing toward the 

wideflung 

I—I_ thought you 

were in India. (Her arms go 

around his neck and he lifts her 

Jrom the floor, her heels kicking 


* wildly.) 
JIM (crushing her to him)— 


Thought you'd be surprised. The 
blighters finally came through 
with my ticket, though (setting 
‘the Babe down and stiffening as 
he looks at Willie), Beg your 
pardon, sir, I didn’t recognize 


you before. 
WILLIE (ezcttedly)—Harris, by 
Jove! My old orderly, uncle (turn- 


ing to Quorn)—Best I ever had. 
QUORN (smoothly, grasping the sit- 
uation) — Extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, My nephew and I had 
Just called to see if you had yet 
been discharged. He has spoken 
often of you, wondering if you'd 
be taken care of when you left 


the service—and we were telling | 


Mrs. Harris (waving a hend at 
the Babe) to have you call at my 
office when you came home. 
Thought we might find you a job, 

(Quorn approaches Jim and 
with an arm on his shoulder 
walks with him through the door- 
way where the latter starts to 
pick up the luggage he had 
dropped.) 

WILLIE (aside to the Babe, who is 
staring fearfully at the men)— 
Quick! Our money back or Jim 
learns the truth. 

THE BABE (her lina trembling as 
she hands over the money which 
Wilke receives with a contented 
sigh)—I was only trying to keep 
@ home. for Jim (she bursts into 
tears). G 

(Quorn, hastily handing Jim a 
card and signalling to Willie to 
follow, hurriedly exits. Willie 
dashes after him, passing Jim on 
the way. The curtain slowly de- 
scends as i. loaded down with 


to the card in Mt hand—and to 
the Babe, who has flung herself, 
weeping bitterly, down on the 


divan.) 
CURTAIN. 
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IT HAPPENED 


(Continued from Last Sunday) 


From — Josephine!” 
she breathed. 


“Oh Lord! From the down, 
down, down girl?” ° 

Helen nodded mysteriously. 

“I will tell you, Mr. Jones. No, 
I'll sit here,” she declined the in- 
vitation of the chair he offered 


and vaulted onto the basket. ‘ 


“One moment,” said Cicero, “Jo 
—Josephine is your sister?” 

Helen tightened her lips. 

“Yes, often regret, it,” she 
said. “First let me explain the 
extraordinary scene which you 
witnessed, a scene which can only 
be compared to the occasion when 
Miss Reppley came unexpectedly 
into the dormitory and discovered 
the senior prefers reading ‘Three 
Weeks’ to the innocent children of 
the fifth form. We have a great 
secret in this house.” q 

So it was true! His breath 
came faster. ° 

“I understand,” he said quietly. 

% y sister, who has a sanguin- 
ary, if literary mind, and who mur- 
ders on an average three persons 
a week—one of whom is usually 
a child of tender years——” 

“Good God!” gasped Cicero, and 
Helen’s blue eyes reproved him. 

“T’'d rather you didn’t swear,” 
she said. ‘Naturally. ” she 
stopped suddenly and rubbed her 
leg. Something had stung her left 
calf. 


x child. Do 


x 


“But you—you 
you have to stand y? 

“I am helpless,” said Helen, 
shaking her head, “I have no au- 
thority. Now if I were at St. 
Margaret’s——”” 

“But you say I am in danger?” 

“Yes—deadly danger. Jose- 
phine would stop at nothing.” 

“Then—what do you advise me 
to do?” 

“Make your escape whilst you 
can,” said Helen firmly. “Wow!” 
She leapt to the floor with a scream 
and rubbed herself at great speed. 
“Something stuck into me,” she ex- 

lained, and peered‘down at the 


asket. “It is a hairpin! I’m 
sorry.” When she looked again 
the hairpin was gone. 


“Suppose I do not clear out?” 
he asked, “what will happen to 
me?” 

“Surely, Mr. Jones, you know,” 
she said reproachfully, “T don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, but— 
but——” In an excess of emotion 
her voice grew husky and shook, 
and her words sounded in his ears 
like the knell of doom. “You will 


go away to a place which is be- 
yond e reach of your loved 
ones!” 


Cicero Jones reeled. 

“There is no time to be lost,” 
he said. 

“Remember,” said Helen, “Jose- 
pins is a courageous woman—} 

fark!” 

“I thought I heard a sound—a 
creaky sound,” said Helen. 

Cicero crept to the door and- 
peered into the half darkness of 
the corridor. He remembered 
vaguely that Georgina—was that 
the taller one’s name?—said that 
Josephine walked in her sleep. He 
came back to whisper an inquiry 
of the important Helen, a majestic 
figure, tingling with the greatness 
of the moment. 

“That is part of the plot to trap 
you,” she said instantly. “You 
think I am being disloyal to my 
sister—it can bear that interpreta- 
tion. But I should be f&lse to the 
principles which I acquired at St. 
Margarets if I didn’t try to help 

ou.” 


“Where is your sister now?” 

“She's not in her room!” she 
breathed. ‘Perhaps she is in the 
garden. She often goes there at 
night.” 

Th y walked cautiously to the 
window and stared into the dark. 
Slowly the basket followed, mak- 
ing ‘bindly for the door. There 
was a muttered curse as it missed 
the opening, and cannoned side- 
ways to where the two were watch- 
ing, but neither heard. « 

“T see nothing,” said Helen trem- 
ulously. 

“And I—We-ow!” 


+ 
Advertisement. 


Cicero's hand had touched the 
basket and he sprang round. 

“W-what’s that?” he squeaked. 

Helen looked. 

“How you frightened me,” she 
whispered. “It is the linen 
basket !”" 

He could only point a wavering 
finger from one part of the room 
to the other. ¢ 

“It was there——then it was there! 
Now it is here!” 


paint f mind! Try to f 
your state 0: in to forget 
our trouble. You are distra' ight. 
f she is in the garden we shall 
If she’s ” 


us!” He wi to the wall and 
switched out the light. “Now open 


* the window.” 


They thrust out their heads, 
searching the dark garden left and 
ht. 


“I don’t see her, Mr. Jones, and 
et I feel that she’s close at 
nd——” Suddenly she shrieked. 

“What—what——” 

“Something pinched me,” howl- 
ed Helen. “Oh—put on the light, 
please.” 7 

He stumbled to the wall, his 
hand ping wildly for a switch 
unfamiliarly located. At last he 
found it. The first thing he saw 
was an overturned linen basket. 

Helen, ashen faced and wide- 
eyed, was leaning against the wall. 

e thought she was swooning and 
jum to her side. 

The basket.he must have knock- 
ed over in his rush to the light 
switch, he decided; he did not 
think it was strange that it lay 
now at the foot of the bed.- 

Helen waved his attentions 

aside. She was calm at last, loath 
to leave the scene in which she 
layed a principal character. The 
jouse was silent—Cicero Jones 
extremely wakeful and apprehen- 
sive. Also he did not wish to be 
alone. Thus, both might excuse 
the impropriety of the interview. 

“Would it pain you.” he ques- 
tioned her, “if I asked you to tell 
me about your sister’s lover—the 
dark one?” 

“Georgina’s?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes—do you know what hap- 
pened to him?” 


“Ernest Charles?” Helen 
knitted her brows. “Do you know, 
I haven’t seen him for quite a 


long .time!” she confé |,» and 


Cicero shivered slightly. ‘i 
ven’t,”” he 


“T know that you 
said with significance. 

“The last time?” said Helen 
thoughtfully, “let me see—he was 
walking by the lake—with Jo- 
sephine !” 

The 
heavily. 

“Well, he’ll never walk by the 
lake with Josephine any more,” 
he said sombrely. “Why not? Be- 
cause he’s down, down, down!” 

Helen was not surprised. Er- 
nest Charles was always a little 
depressed when he was with Jo- 
sephine. In fact, Josephine had 
the knack of depressing most peo- 
ple. She said so. 

“Now he’s suppressed,” said 


Cicero. 
had a little 


“If he 
spirit fe 

“That’s what the poor fellow 
will never have,” said the im 
Cicero. “Helen, what am to 
do?” 

“Stay. here, lock yourself in, 
and put the key in your pajama 
pocket.” 

There was a groan, a hollow, 
heart-rending groan that came 
from the further end of the room. 
, Cicero blinked. 

“Wh—what was that?” he 
asked. 

“T think it is a water pipe.” 

“What on earth are you doing 
here, Helen?” 

Helen turned with a_ start. 
Standing in the open doorway was 
Georgina. She had the appearance 
of having been roused from sleep. 
It was an artistic effect. 

“Come in, Georgina,” quavered 
Helen. She felt a little nervous. 

“T heard your voice,” said Geor- 
gina coldly. “I didn’t know. you 
were entertaining our guest, 
Helen!” 

9 had something to say to Mr. 


young man breathed 


more 


one: ‘ 
“Well, you’can say it downstairs, 
my dear,” said Georgina sweetly. 
“Mr. Jones, I’ve made some cocoa 
for you—won't you take Mr. Jones 
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down, Helen? He'd love to see 
your school certificate and the— 
the prize you won for elocution.” 

Mr. Jones welcomed a graceful 
exit from a scene which might 
easily have been embarrassing. He 
waited at the door, expecting 
Georgina to follow. 

“T want to put a new gilow slip 
on your bed,” said Georgina glibly. 
“I came hoping you were still 
awake. We are rather particular 
about pillow slips at Crab Apple 
=. sort of family tradi- 
tion.” 

She heard their feet upon the 
stairs, and called hoarsely: “Jo- 
sephine!” 

The door of a cupboard at the 
end of the room opened, and a 
dishevelled Josephine staggered 


forth. 
“Did you find anything?” asked 
Georgina eager! 
“Do you think I should be fined 
for murdering Helen?” she asked. 
“Is it still a crime in this country 


to kill ‘one’s sister? I could 
plead——". 
“Did you make any discovery?” 
“Nothing,” said Josephine bit- 


“Locked, and none of the keys 
fitted! But the bonds are there— 
I heard the rustle of paper. I’m 
goi to make sure—where’s Jor- 

jan?” 
“He’s gone to bed. Jo! Do ou 
is safe?” 


think 

! He’s scared to seath! 
Go downstairs and keep them there 
for half an hour. Encourage Helen 


IN A NIGHT 


to talk. God knows she doesn’t “ 


want any encouragement! Did 
you tell him I walked in my 


sleep?” 
Georgina nodded. 


“It wasn’t nec! » I thought 
of coming back in the middle of 


the night, but I needn’t do that.” 
She lis the suitease dnd shook 
it. “Listen! 


Get my, keys out of 


my dressing 

“Quick! she gheped, “they're 
coming back!” 

Josephine dropped the suitcase, 
gathered up her ing gown, and 
ran. The door of the cupboard 
had searcely closed upon her be- 
fore the two came back. 

Georgina was in-a panic. If 
Helen had only detained him an- 
other five minutes! 

“Why don’t you take Mr. Jones 
into the garden, Helen? It i 
lovely on a moonlight night. . 

Cicero Jones looked at the girl 
by his side and their eyes met. So 
Georgina was in it! ey wanted 
to get him into the garden....! 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“Well, won’t you come into the 
garden with me?” asked Georgina 

acperete ly. 

(O!" said Cicero emphatically. 

‘Mr. Jones doesn’t want to go 

into the garden,” said Helen,,“and 

really, I don’t think father would 
like it.” 

Georgina could have murdered 
her on the spot. She must get Jo- 
sephine out of the room by some 
ruse or other. 
felt his arm gripped, and he was 
drags ed, Protesting, to the window, 

“The lake looks lovely,” cried 


Georgina hysterically, 
see it from here. Keep your eye 
fixed on the lake and you'll see 
the most wonderful sight. The 
ghost of Queen Elizabeth... .” 

“Don’t want to see it!” roared 
Cicero, dragging himself clear. 
“Don’t want to see it!” 

Helen’s nose went up into the 


“I think we had better go to 
bed,” she said, and Georgina closed 
her eyes and prayed. ie was at 
the end of her resources, and it 
rattled her to know that Helen, 
watchful and superior, had recov- 
ered command of the situation. 
She could do no more. Raising 
her voice, she spoke, but it was 
the concealed ‘Josephine she ad- 
dressed. 

“Good night! I’ll be on hand— 
but you'll have to get out of. this 
as best you can!” and she dragged 
Helen from the room. 

She was threatening him! There 
was no longer ay attempt at con- 

'y 


cealment. Openly and defiantly 
she had threatened him. He lock- 
ed the door, and taking out the 


key, laid it on the window ledge. 
He did not undress. Sleep was 
not for him that night. He wished 
he had brought a book but—the 
manuscripts! Those blessed scripts 
Morpeth had given him. le 
fetched them out of his suitcase 
and began reading, and as he read, 
he grew interested. He was turn- 
ing the second leaf of the second 
act when he heard a sound. Dro) 
ping the script to his knees he 
istened. It was repeated, and he 
rose, his knees wobbling. 

“Who's there? There’s someone 
in that cupboard! Come out!” 

He felt his hair rise as the door 
of the cupboard slowly opened, 
and Josephine came out. Her eyes 
were wide open, her hands out- 


stretched as though she was 
ing for someting, With ia. 


gasped Cicero. 
t the door, the eerie figure 


fumbled for a moment. 
“Where's the key?” she asked 


Suddenly Cicero” 


Siareiy — t00 sharply for a som- 


nambulist. P 

“You're awake!” he pointed an 
accusative finger. “You're awake!” 

Josephine opened and shut her 
eyes rapidly. 

““Where—where am I?” she 
asked. “I remember—I saw you 
—you fixed your eyes on me... .I 
wake to find myself here with you 
alone... .you hypnotised me!” 

At that moment there was a 
héavy step in the passage and a 
sharp rap on the door. 

“Jones!” said Jordan's voice. 

“Your father!” whispered the 
horrified Cicero. 


CHAPTER X. 
came upon them both that the 
position was an awkward one. 
Josephine was already clutch- 
ing her dressing gown decorously; 
Cicero was wishing he hadn't taken 
off his collar. 

They were together and the door 
was locked. 

“Can I see you for a minute?” 
demanded Jordan's voice. 

“Your father! And you here in 
these—these perfectly horrible cir- 
cumstances!” said Cicero, and Jo- 
sephine was instantly penitent. 

“I'm so sorry! jpen the door 
and I'll explain.” 

He hesitated for a second, then 
went to the window for the key. 
His hand shook so....she heard 
his oath. 

“What's the matter?” 

“I’ve dropped the key out of the 
window,” he wailed. 

“Tell him!” hissed Josephine. 

“T’ve dropped the key out of the 
window, Mr. Yeoman,” shouted 
Cicero. “I locked the door and 

ut the infernal thing on the 


edge 
“Why the dickens did you lock 
the door?” grumbled Jordan's 
voice. 

They stood in silence. 

“Miss Yeoman, I swear that J 
had no idea you were here. e 

“Of course you hadn't,” said Jo- 
sephine, full of remorse. “It was 
al my own stupidity. When he 
comes [’ll get into the cupboard. 
Mr. Jones,’ I’m so sorry,” she held 
out her hand. 

“Not so sorry as I am,” said 
Cicero truthfully. 

“I’ve greater cause,” she said, 
and then: “I’m going to let you 


“Let me go?” 

She nodded. 

“You know what I mean. I feel 
very sorry for you now. It has 


come to. me suddenly what this life 
means to you.” 

Cicero scratched his head. 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You have something in that 
bag—some papers. I won't be 
more explicit. I know who you 
are.” 

He could only look at her. 

“And youre sorry for me,” he 
gripped er hand. “You're the 

irst person I've ever met who has 
understood what a perfectly rotten 
job I’ve got.” 

“You ought really to return 
them,” said Josephine: “I know 
I'm being Helenish, but you 
o 


“Return ‘em both?” asked 
Cicero incredulously. 

“Are there only two?” asked 
Josephine in amazement. 

“Only two!” he said. “I don’t 
know why you're taking this in- 
terest in me, and '’m afraid I must 
be guided by my judgment. It 


“Tl go down and get it.” 


' “I don’t see her, Mr. Jones, 
and yet 1 feel that she’s close 


at hand——’ 
Suddenly she shrieked. 
“What—what——” 
“Something pinched me,” 
howled Helen. “Oh, put on 
the light, please.” 


wouldn't be fair to Morpeth. ad 

“Is he your—confederate ?” 

“That's the very word! I should 
be rather letting him down. 
don’t suppose a tragedy more or 
less matters with him——” 

“Here's the key—catch!” It was 
Jordan's voice outside, and Mr. 
Jones ran to the,window. He 
thrust the key in the lock and 
opened the door to—Helen. 

Josephine shrank back behind 
the bed Board. 

“I'm so sorry, bothering you, 
Mr. Jones, but you know I am quite 
alarmed about Josephine. I've 
searched the house and Daddy has 
been into the garden,” said Helen 
in distress. 

“One moment whilst I—I—er— 


eget my watch and chain,” said poor 


Cicero, and closed the door on her. 
He turned in time to see Josephine 
disappear under the basket—and 
he began to understand things. 


“Have or he: any- 
thing of Josephine?” demanded 
~ Jordan, emed worried. 


“Helen tells me that she is not in 
the house....I thought you might 
have been talking to her from the 
window. She has a trick of moon- 
ing about the garden at night.” 

The basket was moving slowly 
but surely. 

“Josephine?” said Cicero reck- 
lessly. “Good Lord, yes....saw 
her in the garden a few minutes 
ago. Just come over here,- Mr. 
Yeoman,...and Helen please.” 
He almost dragged them to the 
table by which his suitcase stood. 
This he lugged to the table, and 
snapped open. The basket was 
travelling faster now; was half- 
way to the door. If he could hold 
their attention... .! 

“I want to show you something,” 
he said, rummaging furiously in 
the case. “Something I don’t su; 
pose any of you have ever seen 
He jerked out a small silver box. 
“You'll never guess what that is,” 
his voice was shrill, his tone in- 
tense. 

Jordan thought he had been 
drinking and was perfectly sure 
he had, when the case was opened 
to reveal nothing more remarkable 
than a safety razor. By that time 
the basket had scuttled through 
the open door. Jordan fell over 
it when he came out, and said 
things which Helen never dreamt 
a God-fearing man could say. 


CHAPTER XI. 

‘OSEPHINE came down_ to 

saperintend the breakfast, 

and Mrs. Mumble thought 

that she was unusually quiet. 

Even Jordan, who was not sensi- 

tive to the moods of his children, 

remarked upon her saddened atti- 

tude, and spoke earnestly of her 
liver. 

The great opportunity had come 
to Josephine and she had allowed 
it to pass. Theoretically, the busi- 
ness of handing over a criminal 
to the police was a very simple 
one, but in practice.... She liked 
the errant Jones. He had been so 
decent....8s0 kindly. She liked 
him—just that and beri more. 
She was not the romantic kind, she 
told herself. Georgina was. He 
liked Georgina. She could see that 
by the attention he paid to her at 
breakfast. She was sitting think- 
ing when Mrs. Mumble brought in 
the ~ 


1m down,” said Josephine 
dreamily. 
Mrs. Mumble had fallen undgr 
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parently, and stopped to contribute | 
a word of praise, 

“The way he’s getting on with 
Miss Geo ! You'd think they'd 
known ong another for years,” she 


josephine roused herself. 
rs SS ink—Mr. Dowling—is he 
ere?” 


nced. 
“Miss Georgina might go further 
ie remarked. 
Josephine snapped 
and ‘was sorry. 

“What about dinner to-night?” 

“There’s lamb,” suggested the 
housekeeper. 

“Lamb! Haven's tose green 
lambs grown up y jemanded 
Josephine sav ye “I’m sick of 
lamb. What did he take her hand 
for?” she asked. 

“She got a thorn in her finger 
from one of them blush roses; but 
he did it in such a way!” 

The woebegone face of Ernest 
Charles Dowling appeared at the 
window, and Josephine beckoned 
him in. He welcomed the invita- 
tion, 

“Can I have a word with you, 
Josephine?” 

Mrs. Mumble, scenting drama, 
was reluctant to leave. 

“Josephine,” he said when she 
had gone, “you know—everybody 


knows how I feel toward Geor- 
gina,” 3 

“Of course you do,” he said in- 
dignantly, “you must. have seen 

..you must have noticed my— 
my state of mind!” 

“Do you mean that you love 
Georgina?” she asked bluntly, 

“Of course I do. Dash it.... 
of course I do!” 

“There's no ‘of course’ about 
it. Well, what of it, Chinky?” 

“1 thought she—she felt the 
same way,” said the miserable 
young man, and demanded wrath- 
fully: “Who is this Jones?” 

“Well, he is—‘this Jones.’ That's 
who he is. He differs from all the 
other Joneses by being this Jones,” 
said Josephine. . 

“They're as thick as—as 
thieves!" Mr. Dowling’s eye was 
wild. “They’ve gone down to the 

ffice together, and she’s only 
own him ten minutes!” 

“Charles Ernest, you have,no 
right in the world to call my sis- 
ter’s conduct into question,” she 
said viciously. ‘What are you to 


bert A carrier of flowers and 
unl try!" 
4 “Punk,” said the horrified Er- 


nest, what do you mean, punk 


“When a man rhymes ‘tender’ 
with ‘bend her,’ he’ a peak poet,” 
said Josephine. Punk is an ex- 
pressive word which I culled from 
the vies. Besides——” she 
stop when she saw his face. 

“I—I'm feeling pretty bad about 
it, Josephine,” he said. “It isn’t 
natural for people to be in love 
with one another after they’ve 
only known each other for a few 
hours; it isn’t—right.” 


“It is véry, very natural and it 
is right,” disagreed Jouephine, 
“and say nothing before Helen. 
If she thinks you're in love with 
Georgina, she’]l write to the papers 
about it.” 

“I suppose I am a fool,” said 


Ernest despondentl - 
“Of course, you're a fool,” said 
the candid Josephine. “Any man 


is a fool who thinks a girl is to 
be won with verse and vegetables. 
_They only please, and no woman 
wants to be pleased and pleased 
and pleased! You should have 
taken her when you had the 
chance.” 

“Whatever is the matter with 
you?” asked Helen when he had 
gloomed himself into the open. 

“Nothing—now what is your 
trouble?” 

“Do you know, Josephine, I've 
been thinking about Mr. Jones. 
I’m not so sure that I like him.” 

“That ought to break his heart,” 
said Josephine sarcastically. 

“Don’t be horrid. I’ve done a 
lot for that man. More perhaps 
than any other woman would have 
done,” said Helen, and Josephine 
wondered if this was the head girl 
of St. Margaret’s speaking. ‘But 
—I don't know, I seem to have 
taken a dislike to him to-day.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, he’s—fickle. This morn- 
ing he has taken scarcely any 
notice of me——” 

“And you put yourself in his 
way, too—I noticed that,” inter- 
rupted her sister. 

“We had a secret in common,” 
said Helen with dignity, “but 
there’s such a thing as cheapening 


one self. What I’m worrying about 
is, are we doing right in sheltering 
this man? Are we doing our duty 
as good citizens—as loyal subjects 
of the king—for whom I pray 
every night?” 

“Ought to have Mr. Jones ar- 
rested? Is that what you mean?” 

Helen nodded. 

“Yes. I've given him his chance. 
I've offered him advice. If he 
thinks more of Georgina’s opinion 
than mine—well, let the law take 
its course!” 

“Yow blood-hound!” said Jo- 
sephine admiringly. 

it was some -time before Geor- 
gina came back from the village, 
and seeing her flushed face and 
shining eyes, Josephine’s heart 
san 


“T've something to tell you,” she 
said, and Josephine followed her 
up to her study,, determined to 
give what help she could to these 
strange lovers. It required an 
effort on her part....exactly why 
the effort was needed she could not 
tell_herself. 

Georgie shut the door. ee 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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shoulder as he wrote.” She un- 
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| John 


| Jones—are those the letters?” 


at arun. Into 
ears Geoggina 
incoherent story. 
is ~he?” asked the 


babbled 
“But who 


man. 
Gy ! don’t think it matters who 
he is,” said Josephine brusquely. 


“You haven't t played the game with 


4 


him_captured ?” 
“Whe is he?” asked Jordan 


a Georgina who replied. 
“He is the—the bank robber!” 
“Who?” asked Jordan staggered. 
“The man Jo was looking for, 
Franklin!” She met Jo- 
sephine’s hful eyes; there 
was a hint of tears in them, too. 

“How ean you, Georgie, after he 
has been so nice to you. And you 


t> him?" 

the bewildered girl. 
man is fond of you?’ said 
“Even 


trayed Meni! It was rather 
hateful ef you—what is amusing, 
you, ” 

Jordan 


with 
“You poor detectives! Franklin 
was arrested yesterday!” 
CHAPTER XII. 


HERE was a dead silence. 
cere ¢ down, it is in the 


Yeoman was’ shaking 


was arrested | at Rochester yester- 


| day morning. 


“Then a4 is Mr. Jones?” askes 


in chorus. 
should he be—but Mr. 
le 


tock an envelope from Helen's 
“None for you daddy, one for 
* began Josephine, “if he 


him alone,” said Jordan. 
your letter, Georgie?” 
envelope and took 
eet of paper. For 
moans the cose net fie A the 
e the sheet 
i with a wild 


up from the 
e !—they’ve gone!” 


ni 
danced her joy. 
ne, les your 


Ff 


“They've 
eried, and 
“What has 
: coephine. 
“My plays have gone to be read 
Jones,” said 
y- “Listen. 
plays, whieh se Lave submitink 
you have submitt 
fonher opinion. ape = thing 
upon m. 
write yoo in ‘when T have had 
an opportunity of consulting Mr. 
Cieero Jones, my ler. Sincerely, 
a. Gallet Morpeth. ” 


Josephine screwed up her fore- 
“Morpeth? Where have I heard 
name?” 


jorpeth is a town to the north 
of Neweastle with B pepalation: of 
76,000,” mormured Hele 

“And here's a p. 8. written in 
Mr. Morpeth’s own hand,” Geor- 
gina went on. ‘Mr. Jones is taking 
your two plays with him into the 
country. I shall be able to give 
we his opinion very soon. These 
the only two plays he is rea- 
.’ Isn't it wonderful—isn't it 


ravishing, Jo! The Tremendous 
Jones! At this very minute he’s 

reading ‘The Wan- 
derer? 


“Don’t set your hopes too high, 
old warned Jordan, “This 
Te once" 

“Well, whatever he is, he might 
not like the stuff.” 
eous—..l what 

ig written en.” 

the sheet and 


read . 
“847 Leicester Buildings. Tele- 
-Tel hie 


Pat's that work "Muchtalk’ ob, 
hell and treacle.” 


sJencphine, my sweet daughter!” 
her shocked parent. 
“He said he had two in his bag 
and) sate him to send them back!” 
sald Secon in a hushed voice. 
“Who-what 
“Our Mr. Yence<id the Tremen- 
dous Jones!” 
They looked at one another, 
for a second. 
“No!” 


“The wire!” said Josephine. “He 
said they were O. K.—buy them! 
But he didn’t know that we were 
the George Yeo’s! And he didn’t 
know that George Yeo's sister had 
tried to rob him and had broken 
into his room—swear for me, Jor- 
dan, darling! Helen, leave the 
room ft 

“I shan’t. I certainly shan’t! 
It is very awkward, isn’t it!” 

“What do you mean by rob! 

him?” asked Jordan, and the tru 
came out. 

“I tried to steal his suitease.” 

“I have it?’ said Helen. “Sup- 
ara I see, him and explain every- 


nf ther,” said Josephine, with 
quiet earnestness, “and you realize 
how serious the position is when I 


. call you that—I must insist upon 


your muzzling Helen.” 
“If I went to him very nicely 
and took him into the garden-———' 


suggested. 
“Woman! Be silent!” hissed 
Josephine. “What we have to do 


is this, We've got to keep from 
him the faet that these plays are 
yours, Georgina. The word ‘play’ 
must never be uttered in thi 
non Kbeol | ed Geo: 
* utely,” agrey gina, 
“Any reference to the theatre is 


i mg I said to him———” be- 


een sordan! Assert your rapidly 

vanishing authority,” orde: Jo- 
ine. “Couldn't you send 

Helen to Aunt Marjorie’s?” 

“I won't go! I'll be dashed if 
I go, so there!’ said Helen with 
determination, 

Jordan was in a dilemma. 

“T'm not in this,” he said. “You 
understand? I’m not in it, but at 
the same time, I suggest to you 
that if you are going to carry out 
this plan of yours, you had better 
Melange policy is, fable one,” 

“The policy a sim one, 
said so ine. “No weed about 
If we can 

we dis- 


better. 
phat we ig knew what the 
been saying about 
rately 7” wailed Georgina. 

“T could Yell you if Helen wasn’t 
here,” said Josephine. “The pot 
is, that nothing must be said 
done whieh can in any wa) pied 
ciate us with the drama. You un- 
seetiant, don’t you, Helen, darling 


fieien tossed her head vith a 
hurt smile. 

“Don't be nasty, ducklums,” Jo- 
sephine pleaded. “You won't give 
it away, will you? If you do. I'll 
hang your cammy on the line with 
a bi ume attached, ‘Helen's 
Hundies! 

The plan was no sooner adopted 
when complications appe: in 
the shape of Ernest Charles Dow- 
id he was in that mood of 
aeiehes he could neler be 
pers to accompany Jordan to 
the sties, nor pe ee with 


Jordan pein fl gp to his brood. 

“Alone”’ added Mr. Dowling. 

“Alone, Chinky?” said Georgina 
i ise, “why, is anything the 


ephine nodded to the door, 
and they stole forth, leaving 
Gay to the fulfillment of his 


wish, 

“T think it is so absurd making 
a mystery of a proposal,” said 
Helen outside. 

Josephine said nothing. The look 
in Chinky’s eyes told her all that 
she need’ know. 

e happy. 

he sat down on the low 
den wall—Omar’s wall they 
it, because it divided the desert 
from the sown—and wi Jor- 
dan until he was out of 
Then she saw the Treme 
Jones, and slipped down out of | 
sight, flying to the cover of the! 


rustic Summer house which she 
and Georgina had built. He! 
passed into the house, and a min-/| 


ute later Ge ete and Chinky 
¢ame out, and Chinky was radiant. | 


She turned her head away that! 
she might not embarrass Georgina | 
by witnessin 
and 


their leave-taking, 

when the young man had | 
e joined her sister. 1 
ky is a darling, but. ....it 
tes matters — frightfully. | 
Chinky says Mr. Jones is in love 
with me. I like Mr, Jones enor- 
mously. I think he is divine, but, | 
of course, he’s not the kind of man 
1 could love.” 

“I should say that if you could 
love Ernest Charles, you coud love | 
anybody,” said Josephine unpleas- | 
antly. ‘What do you propose?” | 
she asked. 

“T mustn't let Mr. Jones know | 
ngage! ment.”” 


sephine, “but does that also mean | 
that you have to lure Mr. Jones on 
to believing that his affection is | 


returned? Because, it it does, 
dearly beloved sister, I'm like Jor- 
dan, I’m not in it!” 
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Georgina would ¢- 


CHAPTER Xill. 

ICERO JONES felt strangely 
and blissfully rested. Why 
this should be the case after 
a few hours’ sleep that followed 
upon the most “nerve-racking 
alg, he was at a loss to explain. 
le saw the is in earnest con- 
sultation, and paused in the oo 

wy. to admire the straight bi 
clear skin of Josephine. mere 


thing hemensay oa sable about 
iy ut 
her, She was so real, 20. slive in 


the sunl of morning. So v 

mueh re garden which had 

scented his room before he woke. 
“I haven't seen you since last 


nlgpt, Milas Senees sonomhine,” he said. 


d three 
discussed ‘he beat beauty Norio 


of the valley. 

ian school Sree ad 8 pet a@ seene 
explained Helen. S saneid 
“The school dram—oh, you had 


a dramatic society?” Mr. Jones 


was 

by said Helen, “I used 
to produce—as head girl, I was, 
of course, of the society. 


Being brought up in an atmos- 
phere of drama, nagurally | Tinew 
all trade. 


the of the 
a 
ones. “ ys you do?” 
“The Sehool for Seandal’— 


‘The Pirates of Pi 


enzance’ and we 
did an_awfully good little sketch 
ina———”” 


which Gees 
u!” interrupted Jo- 
ively. “Yes, I re- 
course, we know 
nothing ‘whatever about plays.” 
Georgina’s ¢! was fiendish, 
but Helen, conscious of her su- 
perior tact, and her ability to turn 
the conversation at will, smiled en- 


natural life 
And the th is so artificial, 
don’t you think? Helen, eve, will 
you pel B my the cow's 
nose? Come along, swectie.” 

How like Ernest Charles it was 
to put in an appearance at that 
moment! He was one of those 
men with the fatal facility of com- 
ing back. They did not see him 
until he was on t.em. His cold 


a very qui 


eye fell egeo Mr. Jones, and he 
nodded sti 

“Plays?” he said, “are you talk- 
ing about plays?” 

“We were,” said the Tremen- 
dous Jones pleasantly. 

“Georgina writes under the 
name of George Yeo,” said Mr. 


Dowling. 
He ‘felt he was helping to spread . 

the fame of his fianeee, but he did 

not foresee the effect upon the 


sephine with a deep 


“They 
are ran la: 
He nodd pays 


‘Mel 

“¥es—a little extravagance of 
language, and a little impossibility 
of situation, for example——” 

“I know——I know” she said sud- | 
denly, and then striking an atti- 
tude, pe hy sal “ after- 
2a met by the lake, 

I aceused him. la maeared at me. 
All the dormant madness in me 
leapt to. life. 1 sprang at 
ni J list. 

ir. Jones ed di 

rg ves ened jumbfounded, 

into the water. 


He Ld his hand to his forehead. | 
down!” be re- 


“We often do that. We were 

renearsine that very seene yester- 
when you came... .Mr. Jones, 
ve a confession to make to 

i Have you seen the notices 
pinned on, the curtains in the din- 
ing-room 2” 

“The Wanteds and Missin; 

“You will think I am childish,” 
she went on, “but—well, we 
aren’t very well off, and Tt sup- 
pose that when one isn’t very well 
off, one dreams of windfalls. 1 
thought you were such! I have 
always had an idea that one of 
these days a celebrated criminal 
for whose capture a big reward 
was offered would come our way.” 

“You thought | was—what?” 

“A bank robber,” said Jo- 
sephine. 

So that was why she had come 
to his room! The inexplicable was 
most simply explained. 


” 


“Come here, young person,” he 
said severely, and drew another 
chair toward him. “Sit down 


whilst I tell you what I think of 
you.... 

Helen had, as she often con- 
feaséd, seen in her life many re- 
markable sights. She hoped to see 
many more, but never had she 
dreamt that.... 

“I shouldn't go in, father,” she 
said quietly, sanding event on the 
ind I shouldn't go to 
house, if I were; 
Ernest and Georgina are 


“‘Rubbish—who's in the house?" 

“Mr. Jones and Josephine,” said 
Helen, and shook her head. “I 
saw quite enough to convince me 
that we are going to have a Jones 
in the family.” 


boarder. Mr.-Cicero Jones looked + 
from one to the other in amazed | 
wonder, 
“Then you are—George Y 
What an extraordinary coincidence 
that I should come to this farm!” 

“What an extraordinary coin-| 
cidence that there's a farm to come 
to!" said Josephine unsteadily. 
Half an hour later, long after! 
Josephine had come away from the 
heetic group, congratulators and 
congratulated, Cicero walked into 
the kitchen. He came to the 
kitchen because he could find Jo- | 
sephine nowhere else. It was Mrs. | 
Mumble’s day off and Josephine 
was making a rice pudding. 

She nodde 
ook a chair. 


he 


bout our—not tellin, 
asked, and hi on his 
“Feel bad ut it?” 
young man in wonder. 
quite know what you mei 
“That's all right,” 5 


ord: 
said the 


d Jo- 
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their or 
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Poe whistled and went back 
to'the pigs. 
THE END. 
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